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What Is 


WRIGLEYS 


Made Of? 


It’s the pure sap of tropical fruit trees— 
sapodilla trees. It’s like the sap from maple 
trees or sap gum from peach trees. We 
fill it full of the refreshing juice of fresh, 
green mint leaves. 


Chew all you want. It brightens and 
preserves teeth— gives everyone an appetite 
— makes digestions stronger. It refreshes 
the mouth and sweetens the breath. It’s 
the most economical enjoyment known. 
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Look for the Spear! Chew It After Every Meal 
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HEN the vestrymen of 
W St. Mark’s met to fill 

the vacancy caused by 
the death of their rector, they 
found themselves hopelessly of 
twominds. Thesenior warden 
and his clan said that Doctor 
Torbit was the man for the 
parish; but the younger mem- 
bers, headed by rich Mr. 
Atmore, strenuously opposed 
his election on account of his 
advanced age. In their opinion 
they needed a young man with 
progressive ideas; one who 
would stir things up and lift 
the church out of the rut into 
which long years of jogging 
prosperity had dragged it. If 
Doctor Torbit were called, 
there would in a short time be 
another vacancy to fill. 

This consideration had some 
weight with the elders, and 
after much arguing, the Rev. 
Mr. Swing, a young clergyman, 
for whom a brilliant future had 
been predicted, was invited to 
be the shepherd of St. Mark’s 
flock. 

Mr. Swing was indeed pro- 
gressive. When he appeared 
before the congregation, they 
saw at a glance that he was a 
foe to ruts. Several prominent 
parishioners afterward declared 
that his first long stride into the 
chancel betrayed his energetic, 
forceful character. Uncle 
Horace, the sexton, blinked his 
owl-like eyes, and pronounced 
him ‘‘a roarer.’’ Uncle Horace 
was eighty years old, and as he 
had seen the corner-stone of St. 
Mark’s laid, and had known 
more than half a century of 
rectors, he was a part of the 
church, and had privileges. 

Before Mr. Swing had been x 
in office six months the congre- be 
gation, stirred to alertness, was os, 
breathlessly wondering, ‘‘What yo : 
next?’? His very style of read- 4% 
ing the Bible was opposed to bes 
all precedent ; the senior warden 
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HIS EYES WERE FILLED WITH TEARS, BUT HE WAS DEFIANT 
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<The BELL of ST.MARK’S 
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said that for his part he liked to hear Scripture | Atmore, ‘‘but—that is, I hope to be allowed | rings clear, ’cause she’s got a heap of silver in 


read in an even, solemn tone, not as if it were | 
an historical romance. Mr. Atmore replied that | 
anything that added interest to the Bible was | 
right and proper. The senior warden criticized | | 
the sermons as being too short; he said that | 
he might be old-fashioned, but that he liked | | 
to hear warning and advice in spiritual dis- | 
course. That a preacher could not give in ten | 
or fifteen minutes—whereupon, Mr. Atmore 
asked to be delivered from platitudes. 

In visible things also there yas an upheaval. 
The interior of the dingy old sanctuary com- | 
pletely lost its character. 1t almost exhaled | 
newness. There were stained-glass windows, 
a pulpit of shining brass, a new organ, a violin 
and a harp, an onyx font. An altar and| 
images replaced the plain communion table; | 
choir-boys in cassocks and choir-girls in biret- 
tas sang things that had formerly been said. 

The senior warden and his followers suffered 
all these changes and many more; they had | 
consented to calling the man, and they must | 
make the best of him. But every Sunday, 
when at the call of the bell they made their | 
way tu their modernized pews, their number | 
decreased. The pews were really better than 
the hard-backed seats of former days, but the | 
old people did not feel at home in them, and | 
ihey could not follow the elaborate modern | 
service. In spite of this defection, however, 
‘he minister did not preach to empty pews; the | 
iumber of young people who came to church 
inade the congregation larger than before. 

There is no telling where the new minister 
‘vould have led his flock if affairs had not | 

nddenly reached a climax. At a meeting of | 
he vestry, a member, acting on a communi- 

ation from the rector, moved to install a} 
uodern peal in place of the old bell that for | 

‘ore than half a century had rung the sum- | 

ions to all parish happenings. The new bells | 

ere to be the gift of Mr. Atmore. The dis- | 
ission that followed the reading of the motion 
uld not have been pleasing to the donor. 

The senior warden was protesting, ‘‘We do | 
‘tot want any peals; the old bell answers every | 

ed,’? when Uncle Horace, who with an 
“rmful of books had just entered the room, 
“‘opped short, and asked: 

‘Is anything wrong ’bout the old bell?’’ 
“Your bell is all right,’? answered Mr. 


to give new ones in memory of my dear 
mother. You remember her, Horace?’’ 
‘*T reckon I do!’’ exclaimed the old man. 


‘*T rang the old bell for her christenin’—even | 


then she was friends with everybody. 
her weddin’ come, she said, ‘Uncle Horace, 
you must make the bell ring joyful, ’cause the 


When | 


her, and she’s a sight better than the tinklers 
they make nowadays. ’’ 


and although it was fully quarter of an hour 
too soon to begin ringing for afternoon service, 


| he pulled the bell so vigorously that little Mr. 


happiest bride you ever see is comin’ in your | 


church.’ And I did. The bell jes’ took the 


| bit in her teeth, and run clear away from me.’’ 


The old man laughed unreservedly, and then 
suddenly controlled himself. ‘‘The next time 
that I rung the bell for her,’’ he continued in 


| a whisper, ‘‘was at her funeral. ’’ 


There was an embarrassing silence, during 
which Mr. Atmore gazed fixedly at the chan- 
delier. 

‘It’s a pretty old bell,’’ the senior warden 
remarked, at last. 

‘It’s jes’ sixty years old next Sad’dy,’’ 
promptly responded Uncle Horace. 

‘*You have a good memory,’’ Mr. Atmore 
said. 

The sexton ignored the remark. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘sixty years old next Sad’dy. 
I was thar when they cast her. You were 
thar, too, Mr. Hunt—yo’ pa had you by the 


duck. It was at Hurter’s foundry—that’s 
| gone long ago. We were all notified that they 
was ready to cast the bell, and we went to 
see it done. The big kittle was jes’ on a level 


| with the flo’, and we all crowded roun’ it— 


the furnace, you unnerstan’, was down in the 
cellar. It was gittin’ dark, and we thought 
| they’d never be ready. 
say sump’n to Doctor Hamerton, and the 


Greiner, in his shop on the other side of the 
street, ran out to see where the fire was. 

But in the very midst of its protesting 
clamor, the new again triumphed over the old, 
and the bell was condemned. 

Then Horace’s manner underwent a change. 
He was no longer the genial church servant 
with a greeting ready for all. To the senior 
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crates; at first he looked puz- 
zled, then he put his hands on 
his knees and bent double with 
laughter. 

**Lor! Lor!’’ he cried. ‘‘Ef 
they ain’t done gone and sent 
us brass stovepipes, ‘sorted 
sizes, and a pile of sledge-ham- 
mers !’’ 

He was told that this was the 
latest kind of bell. Instantly he 


became grave. *‘ How’m I goin’ 
to ring them things ?’’ he asked. 
**You won’t have to ring 


them; they are to be worked 
by electricity, and the organist 
will manage it,’’ said the fore- 
man. 

“Much ’lectricity’ll know 
*bout ringin’ bells!’’ he croak- 
ed. ‘*They will always sound 
jes’ the same — weddin’s nor 
funerals won’t make any dif- 
fer’nee. Why, that old bell jes’ 
acted like she unnerstood—she 
talked. People used to say, 
*Thar’s our bell ringin’ for a 
weddin’,’ or, ‘Old Mis’ Smith 
must be dead at. las’,’ or, 
‘Thar’s the christenin’ bell.’ 
Yes, sir-ee, I could make the 
old bell say what I chose. ’ Lec- 
tricity! Humph!’’ 

Several times he visited the 
foundry that had bought the 
bell. It stood in a corner with 
the scrap, awaiting its turn at 
the fire. ‘*With old stoves and 
other trash, jes’ as if she’d 
never been sanctified !’’ growled 
Uncle Horace. 

*“How much did you give 
for her?’’ he asked the fore- 
man. 

**The market price; ten cents 
@ pound. ’’ 

‘*And she weighed, as I re- 
member, nigh onto eight hun- 
dred poun’,’’ said the old man. 

**Nearer a thousand,’’ said 
e the foreman. 

, i) Horace figured a little. ‘‘I’m 

‘ glad they didn’t give her 
away !’’ he muttered. 

As was to be expected, some 
|talk of the sexton’s grievance reached the 
rector’s ears. In spite of his propensity for 


of 





| having his own way, Mr. Swing was kind and 
Then the old fellow strode from the room; | 


just at heart. Although he could not under- 
stand such an attachment as Horace had for 
the bell, and thought it rather foolish, he 
summoned the old man for the purpose of 
reconciling him to the change. He told the 


| reasons for dethroning the bell, and explained 


warden and his friends he was still polite and | 


attentive, but he was almost surly with others. 
Toward the young people he was especially 
vindictive. 


| which he showed them there was often a dearth 


Then the foreman he | 


| doctor felt in his pockets, and took out a big | 


handful of silver and throwed it into the red- 
hot kittle. 
same. There was dollars, and halves, and 
quarters. And I,—even in those days they 
was beginnin’ to call me miser ’cause I tried 


| to save,—as I was a darky, I come last, and 


they were all a-lookin’ at me, and my father 
was goin’ to quit bein’ sexton on account of the 


| misery in his legs, so I jes’ took every cent I 


had ’bout my clothes, and in it went. There’s 
nothing wrong with the bell, gentlemen.’’ 
Then turning to Mr. Atmore, he added, fiercely, 


‘*She may not be the latest fashion, but she | loading it. 





Then every last one did jes’ the | 


| | hand, and you wa’n’t more’n knee-high to a! 


of footstools and of hymnals. The music of 
the new choir was frequently misplaced, and 
some of the singers complained that Uncle 


They noticed that in the pews to | 


Horace did not dust their stalls; they suspected | 


him of wishing to see their cottas soiled. 

Those were dreary days for the old sexton. 
His owl-like eyes grew larger and his mouth 
drooped piteously above his straggling beard. 
Once he forced his rheumatic legs to mount 
the belfry steps, but when he saw the bell he 
was so overcome that he hugged it and called 
it his ‘‘own chile. ’’ 

In order to accommodate the new bells, the 
interior of the tower had to be altered. When 
the workmen were ready to begin, Uncle 
Horace was on hand. 

‘*How long is it goin’ to be befo’ the others 
are up?’’ he asked. 

‘*A bout six weeks,’’ was the answer. 

‘*Ain’t you goin’ to let this one stay till 
you get ready for the others? Why, my people 
won’t know what’s happenin’. A church 
without a bell ain’t half a church. ’’ 

**We can’t do’ it,’’ said the contractor. 
need the room. ’’ 

When the workmen detached the ropes, and 
the old bell, with a dying protest, swung to 
the ground, Horace disappeared, and for sev- 
eral days St. Mark’s was without a sexton. 

When the new peal came, he seemed in 
better spirits, and was eager to help in un- 
He peered curiously into the 


**We 


how convenient it was to be able to ring the 
peal by electricity. 

Horace listened respectfully until the min- 
ister declared seriously, ‘‘Old things must 
pass away ;’’ then he retorted: 

‘“*They must pass, I’ll ’low, but they ain’t 
any use in hustlin’ them out befo’ their time.’’ 

On Easter morning the new bells were to be 
heard for the first time. They had been tested 
singly and softly, but had never been permitted 
to show their real merits. A crowd gathered 
early on the sidewalk and in the church to 
hear them. Gaily dressed children darted in 
and out like minnows in a pool. Here and 
there a beautiful satin banner for the Sunday- 
school celebration bobbed above their heads. 
On the edge of the crowd, a policeman was 
keeping in check some small boys with whistles 
who had been bothering the well - dressed 
throng. 

Horace, in a stiff white shirt and a gray 
suit, was in his accustomed place at the church 
door. To the greetings of the younger parish- 
ioners he responded with surly nods. Mr. 
Atmore arrived, stiff and creased in Easter 
newness. He extended a hand to the old 
sexton—obviously with something in the palm ; 
but Horace pretended not to see, and when 


| Mr. Atmore had passed into the church, mut- 
| tered beneath his breath: 


‘“*Ef his maw knows things, she’s feelin’ 
pretty sor’ful this day. But she ain’t without 
comp’ny.’’ 

When the hands of a neighboring clock 
pointed to a quarter of eleven, the crowd 
ceased talking and gazed upward. Punctually 
the bells began. They were indescribably 
sweet, but plaintive—almost sad. In one clear 
stroke the smallest bell sent a challenge to the 
middle bell that was returned in notes of 
mellow harmony, while the big bell purred a 
low-toned accompaniment. 

It was fine, but it was not satisfying. Mrs. 
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Bonner, an invalid, listening only a square | an unusual audience. It was then that his 
away, wondered that she could not hear. | composure fled. He gave a few irregular jerks 
Mr. Poak, who was waiting for the bells to| at the rope and flung it from him. It fell at 
summon him to church, continued to read his | the minister’s feet. Uncle Horace climbed 
book until it was too late to go. Mr. Chauncey | stiffly from the ladder, approached the still 


told his wife that since it was after eleven 
o’clock, she could take the cotton from her 
ears and open the windows; if the bells had 
rung, they must have stopped by that time. 
‘‘Why didn’t the bells ring?’’ was a question 
that many persons asked one another. 

Inside the church, a decorous murmur went 
up from the congregation after the first few 
notes. When the service was over, many of 
the members expressed dissatisfaction. Horace 
alone blinked his owl-like eyes and smiled in 
undisguised pleasure. 

‘*Natur’ly,’’ he said, ‘‘ef they put a organ 
up in the sky they can’t expect people down 
on the earf to hear it.’’ 

Hardly had the last member of the congre- 
gation left the, church before he locked the 
doors and was off. During the afternoon Mr. 
Greiner, standing in the doorway of his shop 
on the other side of the street, saw a heavy 
wagon with a covered load drive into the alley 
on the north side of the church. 

‘*There’s the boss rigger from Hefty’s, with 
two of his men and tools!’’ he called to his 
wife in the back room. ‘*Maybe they’re trying 
to find out what’s wrong with the bells before 
evening service. ’’ 

When night fell, Uncle Horace was nowhere 
to be found. His nephew, who came to take 
his place, reported that his uncle had felt badly 
at not having a bell to ring, —the first Easter 
for sis ty’ years,—and had gone to visit some 
rclatives in the country. 

No crowd gathered as in the morning. A 
solitary workman in his shirt-sleeves stood 
on the curb, and two boys teased a cat in the 
alley. The policeman came up, glanced at 
the church, then went on. Inside the church 
there were only a few young couples. 

The bells began as prettily as before—the 


sweet silver-throated bell, the tuneful middle |: 


bell, and the big bell with its low-toned bass. 
After a pause they repeated this harmony. 

Then something happened! 

A smile of recognition lighted Mrs. Bonner’s 
pale face. She raised her head from the pillow 
and asked for her prayer - book, in 
order that she might follow the service. 
Mr. Poak laid down his book, seized 
his hat, and was off. Old Mr. Chaun- 
cey, who had not been to church for six 
weeks, called to his wife to know why 
she was keeping him waiting. Mrs. 
Chauncey, tying on her bonnet as she 
ran, had hard work to keep up with 
him. 

From all quarters they came. The 
young minister, who from the door 
of the vestry-room had gazed with a 
sinking heart at the sparse congrega- 
tion, looked first puzzled, then amazed. 

Wonderful to relate, the old bell that 
had been sold for scrap - metal, and 
that he thought had long ago been 
melted up, was ringing! 

The new bells were still at work. 
Again little silver-threat made itself 
heard; then the tuneful middle and 
finally the humming bass. But instead 
of the expected pause, there sounded 
the loud boom of the old bell. And 
that sound changed the whole char- 
acter of the ringing. It made it 
continuous, it made it cheerful, and by a 
strange coincidence, the note of the old bell 
was in perfect harmony with the three new 
ones. 

On the stone flagging the people were 
swarming; their faces were filled with aston- 
ishment and awe. Some showed superstitious 
terror. The Pied Piper himself could not 
have been more exigent than the old bell was. 
The workman in his shirt-sleeves regarded 
each new arrival with interest, and chuckled 
quietly. 

The minister called for a lantern, and with 
two of the church-wardens, mounted to the 
tower. The three new bells were there—no 
more. Since the regular boom now seemed to 
come from the earth, the men went down into 
the basement. They found nothing. When 
they came up and went outdoors, others joined 
them, and with the rector leading, and the 
grinning workman bringing up the rear, the 
crowd started round the building. Down 


the alley they passed, through the side gates | 


and into a small rectangular plot of ground 
between the wings of the church and the 
Sunday-School Chapel. There the mystery 
was solved. 

An Easter moon just one day past the full 
showed Uncle Horace pulling vigorously at a 
thick rope. At the end of the rope, suspended 
from a double trestle about five feet high, was 
the old bell. Garlands from the morning cele- 
bration festooned its crusted brim; streamers 
of ribbon fluttered from.the hanger; some 
banners with faded texts were planted at the 
sides, and along the crosspieces of rough timber 
a row of candles flickered. 

The old man nodded casually to his visitors, 
and continued to ring as if the action were an 
every-day occurrence. But his air of unconcern 
was short-lived; the new bells ceased ringing, 
and he found himself performing a solo before 








vibrating bell, and laid his old gray head 
against it. His eyes were filled with tears, 
but he was defiant. 

‘*Gen’l’mun,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s my bell now— 
I bought her, and nobody da’sen’t take her 
away from me. And what’s mo’, when I 
want to ring her—she’!l ring. ’’ 

Evidently the crowd was in sympathy with 
him, for there were murmurs of assent. The 
minister himself showed by his look that at 
last he realized that a church-bell could be 
more than a thousand pounds of metal. He 
walked up to the old sexton and laid a friendly 
hand upon his shoulder. 

‘*Well, Horace,’’ said he, ‘‘it seems you 
have discovered what ails the new bells—some- 
thing lacking in the way of ballast—eh ?’’ 

The old man brushed his sleeve across his 
eyes. ‘‘She ain’t in nobody’s way, doctor,’’ 
he said, pleadingly. ‘‘You won’t make me 
move her?’’ 

Mr. Swing was not a man to do things by 






HEN the four panting horses 

-drew up in front of the study 

building, McKee was the 

first to tumble out of the stage. The 

other oarsmen followed more leis- 

urely. Last of all to alight was Mr. 

Grayson, the gymnasium instructor 
and rowing coach. 


**O McKee!’’ he called to the boy, bo 





halves. ‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘now that she is 
here, she can stay; moreover, she must ring. 
Since you have things so conveniently 
arranged, I think you will have to divide the 
service with the new bells—in fact, you had 
better do all the work until they are doctored. 
Do you not agree with me, friends ?’’ 

The assent was unanimous. Afterward, the 
crowd pressed round Uncle Horace to congrat- 
ulate him, and to examine the bell. When at 
last they had al! gone to attend the tardy 
service, the old man spied the workman in the 
shirt-sleeves. 

‘*Boss,’’ he said, ‘‘I sho’ly is obleeged ter 
you. - You done a good job—her bolts is as 
tight and she sets as steady as if yo’d had a 
month’s notice for puttin’ her up.’’ 

The rigger grinned. ‘‘I kind of guessed you 
couldn’t bear to give up the bell by the way 
you kept hanging round the foundry, asking 
questions. But you’ve come out better than 
I thought you wo 

**T knowed what I was about,’’ replied the 
old man, with a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘Jes’ 
let me give you a piece of good advice, boss: 
The best way to break a young colt is to drive 
him with a old horse.’’ 


abandoned that pleasantry, and left 
him to sit silent at the training- 
table and in the barge. 

He climbed the stairs to his room 
on the top floor of the upper school, 
and sitting on his window-seat with 
his hands clasped round his knees, 
looked down at the smooth green- 
sward, the paths running beneath 


who was sauntering alone toward the upper | the maples, and the boys moving leisurely 


school. ‘Just a moment!’’ 

McKee turned and came slowly back. There 
was a discontented expression on his brown 
face—as if he resented the summons. Mr. 





“WELL, YOU'VE OFTEN COME INTO MY ROOM 
WITHOUT BEING ASKED.” 


Grayson slipped his hand inside MeKee’s arm, 
and led him away from the others. 

‘*You’re down a little too fine,’’ the coach 
said. ‘‘I think it will do you good to lay off 
to-morrow—not go up to the lake with the 
crew at all. Play tennis or golf, go in swim- 
ming, do anything you please.’’ 

Although such an indulgence was in itself 
pleasant to contemplate, McKee resented the 
coach’s perception that he needed it. 

“Oh, I’m all right,’’ he said, irritably. 

‘*Yes, yes, but you’ll be all the better for 
a day’s rest and change.’’ Mr. Grayson’s 
manner was soothing. ‘‘ There’s nearly a 
week before the race with St. John’s, and I 
don’t want you to go stale. So take a day 
off to-morrow. ’’ 

He gave the oarsman’s arm a friendly 
squeeze, and then went back to have a word 
with the captain, John Prentiss. 

‘*He’s overtrained, no doubt of it,’’ Mr. 
Grayson said. ‘‘He started in rowing to-day 
with too much snap, and in five minutes it 
was all gone; he was slack and listless. He’s 
moody, his nerves are on edge. We’ll give 
him a rest for a day or two, and see if he can 
get back ; if he can’t, we’ll have to put Burnett 
in at three. ’’ 

‘*McKee’s the strongest oar on that side of 
the boat,’’ objected Prentiss. ‘‘And Burnett 
would be the weakest. ’’ 

‘*He may be stronger than McKee, the way 
McKee’s going now.’’ 

McKee himself did not know what was the 
matter with him; all he knew was that for 
three days now he had been feeling out of 
sorts. Rowing had become a miserable grind, 
food was distasteful, he had no mind for his 
studies, he was sick of St. Timothy’s School. 
His fellow oarsmen, who at first had been 
disposed to make light of his sudden morose- 
ness and to ask how his ‘‘grouch’’ was, had 





about. One of them, in a white canvas hat 
and tennis flannels, he recognized by a certain 
bobbing peculiarity of gait as his friend, 
Clarence Ford. He eyed him moodily until 
Ford disappeared in the doorway immediately 
underneath. Mighty lucky Ford was, not to 
be on any team, thought McKee; not to have 
td see the same fellows every afternoon, hear 
the same tedious orders and criticisms, un- 
dergo the same exasperating discipline, and 
perform over and over the monotonous wear- 
ing task! Fellows talked about the honor of 
being on the crew; they did not know how 
much sweeter was inglorious freedom! 

From these jaundiced reflections he was 
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“WHAT A PITY THAT YOUR FATHER 
WASN'T ABLE TO COME!” 


startled by a rude banging on his door, which 
flew open the next instant under the impetus 
of a hearty kick, and admitted the slim figure 
and cheerful, glowing countenance of Clarence 
Ford. 

‘*Hello, old socks! Maybe I’m not weary !’’ 
McKee was sitting with his back to the light, 
and Ford did not see his unfriendly glare. 
“*T beat Ollie Miller, but it took me five sets, 
and I got cramps in both legs. This looks 
good to me.’’ 

And with a luxurious abandon, he threw 
himself down, and sprawled full length on 
McKee’s neat white bed. 

McKee turned an enraged look on him. 

‘*Get off that bed!’’ he bellowed. He jumped 
up, and grasping Ford by one arm, pulled 
him to his feet. Then while Ford stood in his 
clutch, gazing with startled eyes, McKee poured 
out vituperation and invective. ‘‘What kind 
of a fellow are you? To kick in a man’s door 
and throw your nasty, sweaty hulk on his 
bed! What do you think this room is—a rest- 
cure forthe unwashed? You have the man- 
ners of a hobo. I never asked you in.’’ 

‘*Well, you’ve often come into my room 
without being asked,’’ Ford protested, in 











aggrieved surprise; but even as he spoke, he 
was violently ejected. Then McKee slammed 
and locked the door. 

He smoothed out his rumpled bed and 
straightened the rug that had been kicked up 
in the scuffle, and then sat down, still fuming. 
His nerves were certainly on edge, but he did 
not regard this trouble as occasioned at all by 
the condition of his nerves. A letter from his 
father had that morning upset him, and in 
affecting his spirits’ had affected his temper. 
In all the four years that Richard McKee had 
been at St. Timothy’s, his father had not once 
been able to visit him. It was, to be sure, a 
long trip from Chicago, where his father lived ; 
but he had always been hoping and holding 
out the hope to Richard that he might come 
on for some of the great occasions of the boy’s 
school life. That life was now drawing to a 
close; in the three weeks that still remained of 
it the principal and indeed crowning event had 
seemed to McKee to be the boat-race with St. 
John’s. His father had definitely written 
that he would let nothing interfere, that he 
would surely be on hand for the race, and 
McKee had been gladdened by the news. 
He no longer felt envious of his friend Ford, 
whose father and mother came from New 
York three or four times a year, and always 
entertained some of the boys in a princely 
fashion at the hotel in the town. Now McKee 
planned that his father should give an even 
more princely banquet the night after the 
race. He felt he wanted to show his father 
off to the fellows; but even more, he wanted 
to see his father for his own sake. 

Ford had been chosen to play in one of the 
two singles matches in tennis against St. 
John’s, and. had come to McKee brimming 
over with excitement. ‘‘I never dreamed I’d 
be able to make any school team,’’ he said. 
‘“*To think of my having a sweater with S. 
T. S. on the chest! My father’s tickled to 
death. He’s coming on to rootforme. You’ll 
be out of training then, Mac, and he’ll give 
us a grand blowout. ’’ 

‘*My father’s coming on to root for me,’’ 
replied McKee. ‘‘So we’ll have. two grand 
blowouts. ’’ 

Then had come McKee’s rowing slump, and 
the morning after that the letter had arrived 
from his father saying that, owing to an 
important law case, he should, after all, have 
to abandon his proposed trip East. All he 
could say was that he hoped Richard would 
not be so disappointed as he was himself. 

As he glanced up from this blighting an- 
nouncement, McKee had seen Ford smiling 
complacently over agreeable news from home, 
and had been suddenly enraged. Things 
always went well with Ford—never with 
himself. There would be no interest now in 
rowing in the race; he cared nothing about it. 
And that afternoon in the practise trials he 
had done so badly that Mr. Grayson had 
thought he needed to be laid off. Then had 
come the sudden flare of temper over Ford’s 
casual intrusion; and McKee, after he had 
eooled down, found himself not regretting it in 
the least. 

‘*He can come and apologize to me!’’ he 
said, as he opened his Greek grammar and 
bent it back viciously. 

At almost the same moment Ford was saying 
to himself just as vehemently, ‘‘I’ll never 
speak to him again until he comes and apolo- 
gizes to me!”’ 

Kendrick, the intimate friend of both, heard 
the story only from Ford; McKee considered 
it too trivial to mention. That evening McKee 
went to Kendrick’s room, and on opening the 
door, found Ford inside. 

**Come in,’’ Kendrick said. 

“Oh, you’re busy,’’ McKee answered, with 
a glance at Ford. ‘‘Some other time.’’ 

‘*No, I’m not busy. Come ahead in.’’ 

But McKee closed the door and returned to 
his room. There in a short time Kendrick 
visited him, and not being tactful, opened up 
in this manner: 

‘‘What the dickens have you been doing to 
Clarrie? He’s the maddest mild-mannered 
fellow I ever saw. He says he’ll never set 
foot inside your door again or speak to you 
till you beg his pardon for kicking him out of 
your room. What did he do, anyway?’’ 

‘*He’s too fresh and too free and easy in his 
manners. He jarred me, that’s all. And as 
soon as he admits he behaved like a boor, it 
will be all right; but when he talks about my 
apologizing to him, he has a good long wait 
coming to him.’’ 

**O shucks!’’ said Kendrick. ‘‘You’ll both 
be hanging on each other’s necks in a couple 
of days. What did you want to see me about, 
Mae?’’ 

‘“*They think I’ve gone a little stale, and 
they’ve laid me off for to-morrow. I don’t 
much care if I’m laid off for good. There’d 
be some fun in playing tennis and basebal! 
and going in swimming; there’s none in 
sweating up there at the lake every day. 1D 
you want to take me on at tennis to-morrow 
afternoon ?’’ 

‘Yes, indeed!’’ said Kendrick, who, now 
that the baseball game with St. John’s ha: 
been played and won, no longer had the respon 
sibility for the nine on his shoulders. 

They played, the next day, on the cour’ 
adjoining that on which Ford and Mille! 








were practising for the championship encounter 
with St. John’s. Neither Kendrick nor Mc- 
Kee was especially proficient at tennis, and 
many of their balls found their way over to 
the neighboring court. When this occurred, 
even though it was on Ford’s side of the net, 
McKee would call out, ‘‘O Miller, you have 
one of our balls over there!’’ In like manner, 
Ford once or twice cried, ‘‘Ken, ask your 
friend to toss us our ball, will you—the new 
one??? ° 

McKee felt that this mode of address was a 
studied insult; he was too morose to see that 
in exaggerating the hostility of their relations 
and provoking a smile or a laugh from the 
others, Ford was really making advances to 
him. If they could only bluster at each other 
enough, anger would finally burlesque itself, 
and then, no matter how reluctant they might 
be, they must recognize the folly of it. But 
McKee held his wrath too well. 

He and Kendrick finished their three sets 
and went off to the swimming-hole. They 
dived into the cool water while they were still 
warm from their game, and swam and floated 
luxuriously. Half a dozen other sixth-formers 
were swimming and splashing; they all looked 
with a certain envy at McKee’s brown body— 
tanned as it had been by daily exposure to the 
sun and wind. Even Kendrick, for all his 
outdoor activities, seemed white and delicate 
by contrast. While they rubbed themselves 
down, they commented on McKee’s color; 
some of them pinched his shoulder muscles 
and those about his ribs. The inspection was 
a flattering tribute, to which McKee, relaxed 
after his exercise and bath, was unusually 
accessible. 

‘*It certainly is great to get out of the boat 
and have a game of tennis and a swim,’’ he 
said. ‘* You fellows who don’t row don’t really 
appreciate how lucky you are.’’ 

And the others felt that McKee failed to 
hold his blessings in proper esteem. Their 
admiration assisted in calming his irritated 
nerves. That night he slept ten hours without 
waking, and the next morning, when Mr. 
Grayson saw how clear-eyed he looked, the 
coach exclaimed : 

‘“*T can tell already that laying you off has 
done you good !’’ 

That afternoon there was no break at 
Number Three, no listlessness; the boat trav- 
eled smoothly. And somewhat to his surprise, 
McKee found himself enjoying the work at 
the oar as much as he had enjoyed the tennis 
game and the swim. 

‘Only three more days of training,’’ said 
Mr. Grayson, at the end of the practise. ‘‘And 
I think every one of you will go into the race 
feeling very fit.’’ 

McKee did not sit silent in a corner of the 
barge driving back to the school, nor was he 
addressed as ‘‘Old Grouch.’’ When he caught 
sight of Ford entering the study building, his 
impulse was to wave to him and ask him to 
wait a moment; then a sense of pride and 
dignity checked the impulse, and he let Ford 
go on without his speaking to him. To Ken- 
drick he had declared that Ford must make 
some apology to him; he would keep his word. 
He was sure that Ford, who was pliable and 
fond of his friends, would not indefinitely be 
obstinate about taking steps to resume a friend- 
ship that had been so intimate. Ford would 
make the concession, and would acknowledge 
that he had learned not to be so careless of 
other people’s feelings and possessions. And 
then McKee, without stooping from his digni- 
fied position, would admit that he had been 
unduly forcible in speech and act. Al! would 
be well, and they would be better friends than 
ever. 

Ford, however, did not appear to be in any 
haste to carry out the part that McKee had 
assigned to him in this program. He went 
his bobbing, amiable way, showed no partic- 
ular embarrassment when he met McKee, but 
tried unobtrusively always to avoid him, and 
seemed to be content with the breach of rela- 
tions. After a day or two, this attitude 
worried, McKee. He hoped that Ford would 
think better of it, and capitulate before his 
father and mother arrived. Hitherto, McKee 
had always been a favored guest at their 
princely entertainments; he did not want to 
be left out now. It was not wholly that he 
craved the delicious food that they always 
provided, although its charms were singularly 
“ppealing to a youthful stomach that had been 
ii strict training for two months; but he liked 
Mr. and Mrs. Ford, and he knew that they 
iiked him. And that personal pride and dig- 
‘ity by which he set so much store now 
(uivered anxiously at the prospect of some 
‘oss in their regard. 

But the day of the race came, with not a 
Sgn from Ford. McKee was so pleasantly 
«xcited, however, that he did not dwell on this 
(isappointing fact; it crossed his mind, but it 
as banished by the pleasing expectation that 
St. Timothy’s was going to win the race. 

He was climbing into the barge with the 
' st of the crew for his last trip up to the lake, 
“ hen a young third-former ran up breathlessly, 
Waving a telegram. 

**MeKee!’’ he gasped. 

He panted, and looked up happily, proud 
t» be delivering a telegram at such a moment 
to such a great man. McKee took the message 











| “We live,” wrote some one the other day, “in a world 
nominally Christian, and postulate not only the Decalogue, but 
the Beatitudes, a kingdom not of this world, a life organized 
only half in earth, which derives its standards and looks for its 
completion from another and a supernatural state.”’ 

It cannot be denied that that is sound doctrine, but so unused 
are our minds to dwell on the “other and supernatural state,” 
to which life looks for its completion, that at least one reader 
found himself turning back to query, word for word, the 
writer’s statement, and see if it had a flaw. But he found no 
flaw in it; and if it is sound, it is fit to invite the thoughts that 
belong to Easter, for Easter is the festival that is concerned j} 
with our supernatural state. 

It is wonderful how little the thoughts of most of us dwell on 
that state. We go-through life with death at our elbow, our 
daily companion ; with constant reminders that our stay here 
is terminable at any moment, and that it cannot be protracted 
beyond a limit soon reached. But our errand here is to live 
before we die, and it is not dying but living that we take 
thought about. 

So we are constituted, and properly, for our work ; for dying 
takes care of itself, and living is a complicated and precarious 
affair that calls for close and constant attention. Once or 
twice in life, maybe, when we get a profound wrench of the 
affections, our thoughts turn irresistibly to the world that is to 
be, the Father’s house of many mansions. But soon back 
we come again to the duties and the loves, and the hopes and 
cares and ambitions, of the world that is. 

It happens to many of us that we think so little of the life to 
come — plan so little for it, count so little on it—that we 
wonder sometimes whether we really believe in it at all. 
People do not always know what they believe. Beliefs of great 
strength and influence may lie dormant in the mind, unrespon- 
sive to surface questionings, but accessible to the deep probings 
of great crises. So it is likely to be with this belief in our 
ability to survive death. It is the natural belief of people of 
our race and religion. We are born to it, and unless we 
wholly neglect it, or have taken thought long and deeply to 
eradicate and reject it, we live with it and die with it. 

And it is an invaluable item of our inheritance ; an indispen- £{ 
sable asset of our civilization. Men do not go along through 
life just the same, whether they believe in a future life or not. 
What they think about it makes a difference, even though 
there is no dread of future punishment to scare them into 
improving their deportment. The perspective is different ; 
the man who counts himself immortal, or able to attain 
immortality, is bound to have a larger patience with Earth, a 
wiser humor about our exploits here, a somewhat mitigated 
appetite for earthly valuables. He is bound to care a little 
less for the things he must leave behind, and more for what 
he may take with him. He is bound to be somewhat less 
material, somewhat more spiritual, and to be greatly a gainer 
thereby in health of mind and endurance here on earth. 

And what is true of a man is true of a race or a civilization. 
It is the spiritual substance that is really tough, and the race in 
which spirituality most persists, and best tempers the ardors of 
acquisitiveness and ambition, is the race of greatest promise 
not only for the purposes of Heaven, but for those of Earth. 
What makes Christianity the hope of our civilization is that it 
puts spiritual things before material things; man before his 
works, character ahead of all other acquisitions. We hope in 
it as the sole power strong enough to keep the balance in our 4 
world, and to clear and soften and justify the judgments of men, 
so that they may go on without destroying one another. 

Easter is not of the fringe of Christianity, but of its very 
stuff. “It is mankind’s immemorial hope, made tangible and 
definite, and related to an ideal of life by which the hope may 
be realized. 
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from the third-former, opened the envelope, | crowds upon the opposing shores came louder 
and smiled. It was dated at Chicago; it read: | and louder to their ears. 
Pull hard; I’m pulling with you. Father. ‘*Let her come, now, let her come!’’ breathed 
McKee thrust it into the pocket of his coat, | McKee, as he slid back and forth, plying his 
and felt almost as if he had just had a hand-/| vigorous oar; he was not yet getting out his 
grip and a pat on the back from his father. | full power; he was impatient to be called on 
And during all the two-mile drive to the lake for the utmost test. 
he was happily conscious of the warm word in| ‘‘Not yet, not yet!’’ muttered Prentiss, in 
his breast, even while he was joining in the | front of him. 
chorus of the St. Timothy’s boating song: But in another moment Harris, the cox- 
“We'll row them on their river, swain, cried through his megaphone, in a 
We'll row them on our lake, voice thrilling and eager: 
We'll row them on—forever, ‘*Now, then, we’re off! Hit it up, Stroke! 
Till their backs begin to break. Watch the man in front of you, everybody! 


For it’s row, Tow, we’ll row the men down, ’ . ' 
Oh, it’s row, row, we'll row the men down.” Don't shorten up, any one! Pull now, pull, 
pull! Pull, you tarriers, pull!’’ 











That was a hard-fought race, all the way 
from the starting-point. When the crews | 
came out from behind the island, a third of | 


St. John’s was also pulling; both shores 
were vociferous with boys cheering. 


In the St. Timothy’s boat there was no} 
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It was a glorious arrival at the St. Timothy’s 
boat-house; by the time the crew had rowed 
up to the float, the whole exulting school had 
gathered round, waving their flags and cheering 
their half-naked heroes. Each one they cheered 
by name, beginning with the bow oar and 
running right up to the coxswain; and while 
they were cheering Number Three, McKee, 
casting his glance happily about, saw Ford 
standing in the front row, gazing at him with 
shining eyes and shouting with all his might. 
That touched McKee; and he decided that 
just as soon as he got some clothes on he 
would go and make his peace with Ford. 

But by the time that the crew had taken 
their shower-baths and had talked over the 
race, almost every one except the active par- 
ticipants in that event had disappeared. The 
defeated oarsmen came round to the St. Tim- 
othy’s boat-house to shake hands with the 
victors ; and the victors came out and cheered 
them as they drove away. Then they them- 
selves clambered into their barge and took the 
other road back to St. Timothy’s. 

When they arrived in front of the study 
building, groups of friends, waiting to welcome 
them, hailed them with shouts. Kendrick 
and Thorne and Ransom pressed up to McKee, 
grasped his hand, and made themselves a 
body-guard to escort him to the dormitory. 
He had looked for Ford to come forward and 
join him; but no Ford was visible, and McKee 
felt disappointed. 

In front of the dormitory they met Mr. 
Bradford, who looked grave. He shook hands 
with McKee quietly, and said: 

‘*Congratulations, McKee. It was a good 
race. But I hope you fellows won’t be too 
noisy with your jubilations round the dormi- 
tory just now. Ford’s up there, getting ready 
to go home. He’s had a telegram; his father 
had to undergo an operation unexpectedly, 
and now they’ve sent for Clarence.’’ 

** Does—does t mean that he’s dying?’’ 
The words almost stuck in McKee’s throat. 

**T’m afraid so.’’ 

The four boys went up the steps in silence. 
The big hall of the dormitory was empty and 
hushed. ‘‘What do you think we’d better 
do?’’ whispered Kendrick. ‘‘Do you think 
he’d want to see us?’” 

**T don’t know. But I’m going up to ask 
if I can’t help him,’’ answered McKee. 

‘*Tell him—if there’s anything we can 
do—’’ Kendrick was a leader in some things, 
but in a matter like this he shrank back. 

McKee climbed the stairs, thinking of his 
own father, and then of Mr. Ford, that tall, 
ruddy, pleasant gentleman whose blue eyes 
had sparkled so kindly, whom Clarence had 
exhibited so proudly. And he remembered 
with sorrow that in envy he had grudged Ford 
a visit from his father. 

He knocked at Ford’s door, and Ford opened 
it. His eyes were red, but he smiled and put 
out his hand. 

‘*Come in, Mac,’’ he said. ‘‘That was a 
good race you rowed. I wanted —’’ Then 
he stopped suddenly, and turned away. 

‘*Clarrie,’’ said McKee, putting his arm 
round him, ‘‘I’m so sorry! Mr. Bradford told 
me—but maybe it’s not so bad as you think.’’ 

Ford silently shook his head, and thrust 
the crumpled telegram into McKee’s hand. 
It read: 

Father operated yesterday appendicitis. Condi- 
tion desperate. Come at once. Mother. 

After reading it, McKee could find nothing 
from which to draw encouragement. 

** Let me help you pack, won’t you, Clarrie?’’ 
He cast a glance at the half-filled trunk and 
the clothes scattered on the bed. 

‘*Thanks. I think I’d rather be busy my- 
self. I wish you’d stay and talk with me.’’ 

‘*Ken and Roger and Jim are eager to do 
anything they can. They wanted me to tell 
you, and if you’d like to see them —’’ 

**No, I just want you.’’ 

‘*Thank you, Clarrie,’’ said McKee. 

Ford tossed clothes into the trunk nervously. 
**T must catch the seven-o’clock train. Poor 
mother! What she must be going through !’’ 

When the trunk was packed and the carriage 
| was waiting, McKee accompanied Ford down 
| the stairs. 

‘*You’ll let me hear from you, won’t you?’’ 
| he said, at parting. ‘*Perhaps it will be good 
| news, after all; let’s try tothink so. Good-by, 
Clarrie!’’ 

And then the carriage rolled away. 

Three days went by with no news from 
Ford. McKee made inquiries of the masters, 
of Doctor Davenport, but to no one had come 
any word. Then, on the fourth day, the day 
before the tennis tournament with St. John’s, 
Ford himself appeared. 

The first glance at his happy face told that 
all was well again. 

‘*T didn’t write,’’ he explained to McKee, 
**because for two days the doctors didn’t know 





the way along the course, they were battling | break at Three; there was no break anywhere. | what the outcome would be. When they tele- 
furiously; one boat slipped its nose a little| McKee was now putting all his power into | graphed for me, they thought he couldn’t live 
ahead of the other, only to slip back again in | his oar; his eyes were fixed sternly on a point | twenty-four hours; but he rallied wonderfully. 


the next few strokes; each crew spurted and | 
slackened alternately ; each coxswain quivered | 


between Prentiss’s shoulder- blades. Not 
until after the boat had crossed the finish line, 


Yesterday they said he was out of danger. 
I tell you, I feel fine.’’ 





with eagerness, but neither was quite ready | when the shout, ‘‘St. Timothy’s! St. Timo-| ‘I’m awfully glad,”’ said McKee. He 
to give the order, ‘‘ Break away for the finish. ’’ | thy’s!’’ alone filled the air, and when Harris, | added, ‘‘You know you’ve got back just in 


Side by side, with neither boat ever more than | the coxswain, jubilantly flung aloft his mega- | time to beat your St. John’s man to-morrow.’’ 
half a length in the lead, they swept rapidly | phone, did McKee know that they had been | “7m willing to try, anyway.’’ 


down the lake, and the cheers of the opposing | 


ahead on the home-stretch—that they had won. 


In fact, he tried so successfully that after 
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the match, McKee, who had come up to con- 
gratulate him, said, ‘‘What a pity that your 


father wasn’t able to come on and root for you!’’ | 


Ze COLONELS EXPERIMENT’, 


Sn Serv yen aad, “tm Chapter 6. (Gt 
a Gath Barnord Delano «ssi 


LORIOUS times followed 
(; the arrival of the twins and 

Donald. The colonel, who 
had successfully carried out his ig#@ 
plan of getting the twins into the :@: 
house without Sybil’s knowledge, r 
no longer deemed it necessary to 
frown upon Jack and Donald; 
and for the first time in years the 
old house of Montebello rang with the laughter 
and chatter of young people. 

‘*Yonder’s de fo’th choc’ late-cake I’s baked 
since Sat’day,’’ Aunt Sair’ Ann announced to 
Shem. ‘‘And I ain’t got but four o’ de nine- 
teen chickens left what Torm cooped up last 
week. An’ all ma strawbe’y jam, it’s done 
gone, all ’ceptin’ two dozen glasses! An’ I 
wish everything in the house was et up, if by 
so bein’ dese chillen would be kept here for de 
res’ 0’ my mortual life!’’ 

‘*Ye-ah! Now you talkin’! I ain’t hear de 
cunnel laugh so much, not since he was a little 
boy, when he an’ Marse John —’’ 

He had to dodge a well-aimed muffin thrown 
by Aunt Sair’ Ann. ‘‘Get outen here!’’ she 
cried. ‘*You get outen ma kitchen, talkin’ 
*bout what ain’t yo’ business! You —’’ 

Shem vanished, to finish buttering the bread 
for the long-discussed picnic on the water. 


For Molly’s project was about to become | 








Ford smiled happily. ‘‘Well, I’m satisfied 
to have a father to go back to,’’ he answered. 
‘*So am I, Clarrie,’’ said McKee. 






sight of the little private wharf at 
the foot of the orchard cliff, the 
twins were in a fever of excitement. 
The Blue Wing was a small 
specimen of the oystermen’s canoe. 
It had a tiny cabin, and, at the 
moment, it was without masts. 
‘*Who’s going to row?’’ Bobs 
asked, as she jumped aboard. ‘‘Let me help!’’ 
The old negro, bending over a heap of canvas, 
looked up with a grin. ‘‘Just you wait till 
we get de mast sot up, miss, an’ you won’t 
have to specurate on who’s to do de rowin’! 
Dis yer’s de fastest canoe on de bay.’’ 
‘‘That’s right, Uncle Frank! You stand up 
for the Blue Wing !’’ Jack called out, as he 
helped ship the mast. 
The management of the little craft was so 
novel to Donald that he was able only to steer. 
To the great delight of the twins, the four 
girls, and frequently Jack, had to line up on 
the gunwale of the boat, while the Blue Wing 
skimmed over the water, past the mouth of 
Cherrypit Creek, and on down the bay. 
They slipped along beside low shores; in 
some places peach-orchards ran down to the 
water, in other places, fields of green corn ; 


more often there was a growth of pine. 


**There’s the hermit’s house, Don,’’ said 


reality. The disgust of the twins had been | Sybil, pointing to it, as they passed the place 


great when, the evening before, the plans for 
the lunch-baskets had been discussed. 
‘‘T am sure Cousin Sophia will let us have | 


where the little brown cottage seemed to be 
hiding among the pines. Then she waved, for 
her keen eyes made out a figure on the little 


anything we want,’’ Sybil said, while Bobs | bench among the trees. 


winked at Donald in anticipation of the good | 
things coming. 


‘*In my young days,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘we | 


used to take bread and butter, 
and some pepper and salt, and 
fare very well.’’ 

‘*That’s what we’re going to 
do,’’ said Molly. ‘‘Do change 
your mind and come with us.’’ 

‘*No, no! I seem to have 
lost my taste for gallivanting 
round on the bay, and a crab 
on my table’s a good deal better 
than one from a camp-fire now- 
adays. I’ll leave you young 
people to Uncle Frank.’’ 

Abundance could not keep 
quiet another minute. ‘‘Oh, 
but that’s not all we’re going 
to have to eat, is it? Why, on 
the Fourth of July picnic at 
home we have —’’ 

‘“*Bunny!’’ Sybil protested. 

But Roberta could always be 
counted upon to support her 
twin. ‘‘Chocolate-cake and pie 
and loads and loads of sand- 
wiches and watermelon and 
ginger pop —’’ 

Donald administered a silen- 
cing pinch. 

‘*T suppose you’ll run up to 
Pine Knoll,’’ the colonel said, 
reminiscently. ‘That used to 
be the place for the camp-fire!’’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said Jack. ‘‘And 
we’ll get the oysters from 
Cousin Todd Calvert’s bed; he 
never minds. ’’ 

**Oysters! Why, this is July, 
and there isn’t any R in it! 
How can you eat oysters when 
there isn’t any R?’’ cried Bobs. 

The three natives of Mary- 
land laughed, and the colonel, 
to whom the twins were a con- 
stant delight, said, ‘‘ Uncle 
Frank will show you how to 
eat oysters without an R, young 
lady.’”” And Bobs hugged him; she liked 
being called ‘‘young lady.’’ 

By the time the baskets were ready, the 
twins had bothered Aunt Sair’ Ann and Jinny 
and Shem almost out of their wits, and had 
danced about the colonel with questions and 
exclamations. But they were off at last in the 
farm wagon, driven by ‘‘Torm.’’ 

‘*Dear me!’’ sighed Miss Sophia. ‘‘I had 
quite forgotten that young people were like 
that!’’ 

The colonel, smiling, was too intent upon 
the present to look back upon the past. 

‘*T hope none of them will fall overboard, ’’ 
he remarked. 

*“‘Oh!’’ cried Miss Sophia. ‘‘O brother! 
Do you really suppose any of them will?’’ 

The colonel faced about, apparently on the 
verge of an explosion; but instead, he patted 
her gently on the shoulder. ‘‘There, Sophia!’’ 
he said. ‘‘Do try to behave like a sensible 
woman! If I really anticipated anything of 
the sort, I’d go with them myself.’’ 

The young people had a lively day. From 








The twins cried in unison, ‘‘ Hermit? Where’s 
the hermit? O Syb, is there a mystery ?’’ 
At the thought of a mystery, they both 
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A SHRIEK FROM ABUNDANCE ANNOUNCED THE FIRST CATCH. 


wiggled about on the edge of the boat so ener- 
getically that Uncle Frank called a warning: 

***Deed, Miss Bunny, ’deed, Miss Bobby, 
ef you-all don’t stop a-wigglin’ an’ a-twistin’ 
up dar, you sholy will be likely to fall outen 
dis yer boat into de water an’ git drownded!’’ 

The accident might have happened a dozen 
times while he drawled his warning. Molly 
and Sybil laughed, and Jack crossed over to 
sit between the twins. 

Presently he said, ‘‘There’s Cousin Todd’s 
barn, Unele Frank. Time to get out the 
tongs ?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ said Uncle Frank, ‘ ’tain’t time 
to get out de tongs till somebody’s hungry !’’ 

At that, the twins laughed so uproariously 
that again they came near falling overboard. 

‘*Oh, hi-yi! Reckon dey is somebody 
hungry!’’ the old man said, and he disap- 
peared within the little cabin. When he 
emerged, he dragged out a curious iron imple- 
ment, a coil of rope, and a clanking chain. 

‘*Let me steer, Donald, so you can share the 
fun,’’ said Molly. And Donald, relieved from 








duty at the tiller, helped Uncle Frank throw 
the tongs over the stern. 

‘*My, that’s funny fishing!’’ Bobs said. 

Just then the ‘‘fish’’? came aboard; the great 
iron fingers of the tongs were clasped about a 
mass of dripping oyster-shells. 

‘*There, you two,’’ said Jack, ‘‘that’s the 
way we get oysters without an R!’’ 

Eight times the tongs were dropped and 
hauled in. At last Uncle Frank remarked: 

‘*T reckon we-all better leave Marse Todd 
some oysters fo’ next winter. Put her about, 
Miss Molly, please, miss. ’’ 

Molly headed the Blue Wing into a minia- 
ture bay, where the woods came down to the 
shore, and where the level of the land was only 
a few feet above the water. When she had 
sailed so close that the bow almost touched 
the overhanging grass, Jack called out: 

‘* Well done, Molly! Ease up the sheet, 
Uncle Frank!’’? and sprang dshore with a 
painter. This he made fast about a tree. 

‘*Oh, I never can jump across that water !’’ 
exclaimed Abundance. 

The others laughed. ‘‘ You won’t have to,’’ 
Molly assured her. 

The twins eagerly watched Molly opening 
her baskets; from one basket she took out a 
ham bone and the end of a roast, tied a stout 
string to each, and tossed them overboard. 
Then she handed the twins a long-handled net 
and the ends of the strings. 

‘*Here! Now you two can fish, while Sybil 
and I get the rest of the luncheon ready.’’ 

The twins looked disgusted. ‘‘Why don’t 
you give us bent pins?’’ asked Bunny, eying 
the dangling bones; and Bobs remarked: 

‘*She wants us to fish for whales, Bun!’’ 

But Sybil had been long enough near the 
Chesapeake to understand. ‘‘It’s crabs, you 
geese!’’ she said. ‘‘When they take hold of 
your bait, land them with that net. See?’’ 

In an instant the two were hanging over the 
edge of the boat; the next moment a shriek 
from Abundance announced the first catch. 

Meanwhile Donald and Jack had been gath- 

ering dried sticks ashore, and Uncle Frank 


had a lively fire going; then he ‘‘toted dem | 


oysters ashore,’’ and was soon roasting them, 
in their shells, among the red embers. By the 
time the twins had filled a 
basket with lively blue crabs, 
Uncle Frank announced that 
the first course was ready. 

Never had anything tasted 
so good! The young people 
sat in the boat, and Frank 
passed to them the opened 
oyster - shells, each with its 
delicious contents roasted to a 
turn, and floating in melted 
butter. 

When the last oyster had dis- 
appeared, the crabs, partly 
roasted and partly steamed 
under a wet gunny-sack, were 
also ready. They were eaten 
with bread and butter and some 
of Clarissa’s famous pickles. 

To conclude the most re- 
markable meal that any of the 
Crawfords had ever tasted, they 
all went ashore, and each picked 
his own blackberries for des- 
sert.. Bunny was the last of 
the young people to go back to 
the boat. She stood on the 
bank, looking at the narrow 
strip of water that she must 
jump ; then she shook her head, 
and said: 

‘*Tt’s no use! Before I ate 
those five crabs I thought I 
couldn’t jump it; now I know 
I can’t. I’ll have to let you 
maroon me on this desert 
island. ’’ 

While the others were laugh- 
ing, there was a little shriek 
from Bunny. Old Uncle Frank 
had stepped into the water, 
taken her up, and deposited 
her lightly in the boat. 

‘*T’s done hefted more pounds 
than you, Miss Bunny,’’ he 
said, grinning. 

As he pushed the boat off from shore and 
scrambled aboard, Molly cried: 

‘“*O Uncle Frank! I promised Miss Sybil 
you would sing her ‘Lord Lovell.’ ’’ 

Uncle Frank grinned bashfully. ‘‘Aw, now, 
Miss Molly, ain’t nobody gwine listen to a ol’ 
nigger sing!’’ he protested. 

‘‘Why, Uncle Frank! I’ve been looking 
forward for months to hearing you!’ Sybil 
declared. 

And Donald, trying to look serious, added, 
‘*Why, Uncle Frank, that’s the principal 
reason I came down here—to hear you sing!’’ 

The old man seemed delighted. ‘‘Sho now! 
You don’ say so!’’ 

“TI told him up North at college, Uncle 
Frank,’’ said Jack, ‘‘that you’d sing him ‘ Lord 
Lovell’ and tell us about the hidden treasure. ’’ 

“‘Oh!’’ cried Bobs. ‘‘I want the hidden 
treasure first !’’ 

The old negro looked solemn and without a 
trace of self-consciousness as he began: 

‘*Well, sir, Marse Jack, you put de Blue 
Wing on de long tack to’rds de other sho’; 


and, Miss Bunny, please, miss, don’t set so fur 
out ober de water, honey. Well, about de 
hidden treasure —’’ 

‘*Was it a real treasure?’’ asked Bunny. 

‘*It sho was! Here’s de way it come about. 
Me and my brother, we belonged to Marse Joe 
Rutherford, a cousin of de major’s, over to 
Blackwater; and when de war come along, 
and dey was talk about de soldiers a-comin’, 
we-all buried our silver, ’cause de soldiers 
what was a-comin’ was de Yankees. I was de 
house boy, and my brother, he was de dinin’- 
room boy; an’ we went out with Miss Sally 
one dark o’ de moon, and dug a hole in de 
gyarden, and buried de silver. Yessir, we 
even buried Marse Joe’s christenin’ mug and 
de baby’s spoon. 

‘*Well, sir, de soldiers didn’t come down dis- 
a-way, after all, an’ we needn’t have buried 
de silver; but all de niggers ’ceptin’ me and 
my mammy and my brother run away. An’ 
after while Marse Joe got killed; and Marse 
Tom, his younger brother, he got killed; and 
Miss Sally took de baby and me and my 
mammy and my brother, and come over here 
to Cherrypit. And de baby, she growed up an’ 
got married, and Miss Sally went North with 
her; and my mammy and my brother died. 

‘*Well, de years went along—some of them 
lively as a circus, some of ’em slow’s a mud 
tarrapin; and one November a great big, tall 
black man come along, an’ says he’s a diviner.’’ 

‘*Diviner of what?’’ asked Molly. 

‘*T don’t know, miss. Jest a kind o’ gin’ral 
diviner, I reckon. He told everybody round 
here how he could divine whar treasure was 
buried. I didn’t pay any attention to sech 
talk, till one night he come to me, an’ say as 
how he could lead me to buried treasure, and 
if 1’d do de diggin’, he’d give me half. Well, 
sir, I was settin’ up to Melissy Lou about dat 
time, an’ I was jest a-hankerin’ for a tall silk 
hat an’ a long-tailed coat. So I told him 1’d 
do all de diggin’ he wanted; and one night we 


"| sot off to find de place. 


**That diviner had a smart pair o’ mules; 
| and we drove an’ we drove, till it seemed to me 
we must be gettin’ as far away from de major’s 
as ever I’d been. We jest jounced along, bum- 
pitty-bump, wid things a-rattlin’ in de wagon 
behind us. It was awful dark and lonesome, 
an’ I says to de diviner, I say, ‘What’s dat 
a-rattlin’?’ An’ he make me de answer, ‘ Dat’s 
jest some skulls and some bones I got in de 
wagon!’ Land! I felt de shivers runnin’ up 
and down my back! I says, ‘I didn’t see no 
skulls and bones in de wagon.’ An’ he makes 
me de answer, ‘Maybe you didn’t!’ ’’ 

Uncle Frank slowly nodded his head. ‘‘And 
dat ain’t all! Whiles we was a-jouncin’ an’ 
a-bouncin’ through a black, deep forest,.some- 
thin’ switched me on de cheek, an’ I squeals 
out, and says, ‘Ouch! What’s dat?’ And 
what you reckon dat diviner says ?’’ 

‘*What?’’ the twins asked. 

‘*Well, sir, dat diviner make me de answer, 
‘Dat ain’t nothin’ to hurt you. I won’t let 
my flyin’ black cats an’ my tame screech-owls 
touch you.’ Uh-huh! 

‘*Well, sir, after a while we got toa ules 
whar de ground was kinder cleared out. De 
diviner, he got outen de wagon, and me after 
him, an’ he says, ‘Frank, now you look all 
round you. Does dis place remind you of 
| anything?” So I looks all round, and by and 
| by I says, ‘Ef dem bushes was a little lower, 
and ef dey was any little paths runnin’ in and 
out, maybe ’twould remin’ me 0’ Miss Sally’s 
gyarden what we-all left durin’ de war.’ An’ 
Mr. Diviner, he put a spade in my hand, an’ 
he say, ‘Now you jest walk roun’ dis place, 
an’ when you feels called on to dig, you dig.’ 

‘*An’ he sot down on de ground an’ begun to 
mumble. I walks roun’, an’ de more I walks 
de more it reminds me 0’ Miss Sally’s little 
gyarden. By and by I comes to a big bush 
with red berries on it, an’ I says to myself, 
‘Ef dat was only about half as tall, it might 
| be de very bush what we buried de silver 
under!’ An’ first thing I know, I had de 
spade in de ground, a-diggin’. 

‘*T had a big hole dug, and I stops to rest 
me a little mite, when I heard somethin’ behind 
me a-rattlin’. ‘What’s dat?’ I says; an’ de 
diviner makes me de answer, ‘ Dat ain’t nothin’ 
to hurt you. My skulls'an’ my bones always 
rattles dat-a-way whenever anybody’s diggin’ 
an’ stops.’ So to please de skulls an’ de bones, 
I reckoned I better begin to dig again. 

‘*And after a while my spade hit something 
in de hole, and made a noise like two knives 
a-screechin’ against each other; and somethin’ 
flew past my face an’ whopped me. I calls 
out, ‘Who hittin’ my face? You stop it!’ 

‘*But de diviner says, ‘I wouldn’t talk to 
’em like dat ef I was you. My flyin’ black 
cats and my pet screech-owls is tame, but dey 
might git mad an’ beyond my control.’ And 
as de skulls and de bones was rattlin’ lively at 
de time, I went on diggin’, but I could jest 
feel de flesh a-walkin’ up an’ down my spine! 
Yessir! It wasn’t a-creepin’ ; it was stompin’! 

‘*An’ then, all of a sudden, seem like some- 
thin’ must ha’ roused all de tame screech-owls 
and de flyin’ black cats and de skulls and de 
bones, cause dey let out de most awful screech 
ever I heard in all my life; and my spade had 
just done dug up somethin’ or other. But, 
honey, ol’ Frank didn’t wait to see what it 
was! I jest lit out, an’ I run an’ I run an’ | 











run an’ I run, till I foun’ myself nigh over to 
Cherrypit again! Yessir!’’ 

‘‘What was it?’’ said Bobs. 

‘‘What it was?’’? Uncle Frank repeated. 
--You reckon ol’ Frank stay dar to fin’ out 
what it was? I done tol’ de major all about 
it next mornin’, and he had de three-year- 
olds hitched up to de buggy, an’ him and me 
drove over to Miss Sally’s ol’ place over to 
Blackwater. We got down outen de buggy and 
went back to the gyarden. ’Twas all grown 
up, and dere wasn’t any paths like dey used 
to be; and down in de cornder whar Miss 
Sally and my brother and me buried de silver 
was a great big hole, like somebody been dig- 
gin’! 

‘¢ ‘Dere, Frank,’ says de major, ‘now you see 
what you done! You dug up Miss Sally’s silver 
for dat black rascal to tote away!’ But I says, 
‘No, sir, major! I never dug dat hole! Look 
down yonder ; dere’s de marks ob claws!’ ’’ 

‘‘And what made the marks of claws?’’ 
asked Bunny. 

‘‘What made ’em? Ain’t flyin’ black cats 
got claws? Ain’t tame screech-owls got claws? 
Huh? Answer me dat!’’ 

That evening the twins repeated the story 
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Nine of us were sitting, 
after dinner, on the upper veranda 
of a house that overlooked a back- 
water of the Brahmaputra. From 
behind the house came the murmur 
of the little town, and the singsong 
of a holy man praying under some 
fig-tree; before and below us, on the kul, or 
creek, a few lights trailed their long reflections 
in the water as the jute-boats put out, carrying 
buyers up-river and up-country to begin the 
season. 

‘‘What do you say, Putnam? Was it brave 
or foolhardy ?’’ 

Putnam, the other American of our party, 
got slowly out of his chair, and still more 
slowly—for he was very lame—went limping 
to a veranda table. He took up his big pith 
helmet, and turned it uneasily in his hands. 
He was a pale, bashful young man with spec- 
tacles. 

‘*I’d rather not say anything,’’ he replied 
in his deliberate way, with a slight stammer. 
‘*Those are ugly things to talk about, I think. 
Anybody going down to the kul? I’ve gota 
bag of rupees to give the babu, our buying 
agent. I’ll be back right away.’’ 

And Putnam, taking his stick, limped in- 
doors, through the dining-room. We heard 
him labor down-stairs, one step at a time, with 
a careful click-click of his cane on the cement. 
After that, we heard him go haltingly down 
the gravel-path toward the water. What with 
his limp and his stammer, it would take him 
the best part of an hour to go, transact his 
affair, and return. 

‘Did I say anything to offend him?’’ in- 
quired the visitor who had told the story. It 
was that old, well-known—and true—story of 
the young British officer in India who, for 
an after-dinner bet, ran across a tank on the 
backs of floating crocodiles, and reached the 
other side safe. 

One of our hosts, Barnard, a civilian like 
the rest, chuckled before giving an answer. 

‘*Not your fault, old chap,’’ said he. ‘‘Put- 
ham doesn’t care for mugger stories. He 
knows the brute first hand.’’ Barnard, smiling, 
turned to the other American. ‘‘It seems, in 
the old days, we poor sweltering exiles used 


coolest thing you chaps ever sent us, I think, 
was this same quiet-spoken Putnam of yours. 
No wonder he won’t talk about alligators, — 
crocodiles, —whatever you choose to call ’em. 
You see, Putnam couldn’t run even on a bet, 
with that leg and stick of his. Lame from 
childhood. ’” 

The story-telling visitor, a ‘‘Bombay duck’’ 
irom the farther coast of India, sat up sud- 
denly in his chair. 

‘‘Was it Putnam?’’ he cried. ‘‘Was this 
i‘utnam the lame sahib who —’’ 

Barnard nodded; then, as several of us had 
not heard about the lame sahib, he consented 
to tell us. 

Putnam, a pale, bashful, stammering young- 

er, with big, mild-looking spectacles, a 
‘valking-stick, and a withered leg, came out 
‘rom America to work for an English uncle, 

hose firm bought and handled jute in that 

een delta where Mother Ganges and the 
rahmaputra unite their yellow waters. He 
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as well as they could to the company assembled | a twelve-foot drop. At any rate, the small 
on the Fordham piazza. When they ended, boys ran away, and disappeared round the 
every one there fairly roared with laughter. corner of the temple. 

‘Did that old darky really dig up Sally’s| ‘‘Agh! Agh!’’ called the priest again, 
lost silver, Tom?’’ the colonel asked, when he and added words of which Putnam — from 
could laugh no longer. |eareful study of his phrase-book—recognized 

‘**T reckon he did, William,’’ Mr. Rutherford | the meaning: ‘‘Oh, my brother! Come, my 
replied. ‘*I found out afterward that the | brother!’’ 

‘diviner’ was born on Sally’s place, and was| Something appeared in the triangular pool 
one of the negroes who left in war-time. He} across the tank. It had risen to the still 
knew he had only to play on old Frank’s sim- | surface, black, like a snag, or a water-logged 
plicity. He must have got the silver, for he | stick, with a couple of knots on the end. 
was never seen round here again. ’’ | Another rose near it, another behind, another 

But the twins would not have it that way, | in the farthest angle of the high wall; until, 
and Sybil supported theffi in their protests. by the time that the seventh or eighth had 
‘*Oh, let us have it a mystery!’’ she cried. | risen to dot the pool, the first had slowly 
‘*We want to believe it a mystery, don’t we, | drawn ashore on the diagonal border of mud. 
girls? And I so love the flying black catsand| Then Putnam understood why the little 
the tame screech-owls !’” | boys had been driven away. 

When the colonel drove home with his three The black snags were the heads of crocodiles, 
guests, Bunny and Bobs were singing at the |—‘‘muggers,’’—and the pairs of knots were 
tops of their excited voices the last words of | their nostrils on the tips of long snouts. 
old Frank’s famous ballad: | **Oh, my brother!’’ cried the priest, pa- 

“And out of her grave there grew a red rose, | tiently, as a farmer calls to his cows. ‘Oh, 
And out of Lord Lovell’s a brier, rier, rier, come, my brother !”’ 

And out of Lord Lovell’s a brier!”’ | The crocodiles began coming. One after 

TO BE CONTINUED. another, the ponderous black brutes dragged 

themselves out on the mud. In the distanve, 

they were like portions of the mud trying to 

move. As they crawled nearer, .Putnam saw 

their legs working slowly, their long snouts 

waving from side to side, their tails curving 
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as if tired, and often stopped to lie flat. The 
sun beat very hot upon them, and they panted. 
Soon there were eight of them lying at the 
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ledge of the stair. A tiny Hindu boy in a 
dirty cotton shirt scampered down to recover 
it. The child stooped, snatched the cake, 
| turned, and started to run up again; but being 
in too great a hurry, he stubbed his toe and 
lost his balance. Before Putnam could move 
| or think, the little fellow had toppled over 
the side of the stairs. 

| A wail, not of pain, but of surprise and 
fright, came up from where he had fallen. 

| Itseemed to Putnam that he stood motionless 
for a long time, with his mind marvelously 
| clear, but with his body unable to stir. He 
saw the crocodiles dozing as before, content, 
| stupefied in the hot sun; they were not yet 
| awake to the child’s cries, which grew louder 
every moment. He also saw that as long as 
they remained thus, they blocked all chance 
of the child’s returning by way of the bottom 
steps,-where alone it could have climbed over 
the side of the stairway. Round the whole 
cireuit of the tank there were no other stairs 
—nothing but the high gray wall, streaked 
with a muddy tide-line left by the vanished 
water. 

At last Putnam could move and command 
his limbs, but only in the old, painful, slow 
fashion, and with the aid of his stick. He 
had almost forgotten his lameness; it made 





him furiously angry, much as a man feels 
| when, trying to defend himself in a nightmare, 
| he finds that his arm, which ought to strike, 
in the furrow that they plowed. They came | droops and wilts at the shoulder. 


Still, Putnam crept cautiously down to the 
step where the sweetmeat had fallen and the 


| boy had disappeared. He might reach over, 


he thought, catch the youngster 
by the hands, and haul him up to 





brown plain, covered 
with tall brown cities 
that stand as empty as 
they stood before Troy 
was built; the gray 
front of Benares, totter- 
ing into the sacred 
stream where a myriad 
pilgrims bathe, prayers never 
cease, and the smoke of many a 
funeral pyre mounts continually. 

Putnam was a little homesick at 
first. He felt lost, and somewhat 
awestruck, in this ancient world 
through which he moved. Even 
in the railway -train, when he 
looked out on station after station 
and saw the turbaned, white-clad 
people thronging the platform 
with their brass bowls and myste- 
rious, lumpy bundles—even there, 
while the engine puffed and the 
telegraph clicked inside the station 
office, he felt that he had gone to 
sleep in a Kipling story, and must 
soon wake out of it. He saw Kim, 
or Kim’s brother, a dozen times; 
now squatting under a lamp-post, 
writing a letter for some white- 
bearded pedler; now in the like- 
ness of a train-boy, crooning 
‘*Pan, cigarat,’’ with a tray of 
sticky merchandise and green 
leaves. 

So Putnam traveled, not half- 
certain always that it was he him- 
self who was peering through his 
great spectacles. 

‘‘T had to take out my railway 
ticket once,’’ he said afterward, 
‘‘and look at it, to make sure that I was not | foot of the stairs—queer, sleepy, iron -clad 
traveling through a piece of fiction.’’ things, daubed with wet clay. One huge 

In some such mood as this, one hot, drowsy | fellow laid his fore paws and head on the 
afternoon, Putnam found himself standing | bottom step. 
under the shade of a little whitewashed temple. | **See! Now!’’ said the priest, smiling, and 
| Below him lay a tank—a square pond covering | flung down to them a piece of goat’s flesh that 


HIS ONLY REWARD WAS A PARTING KICK. 








safety. 

But when he looked over the 
edge, a great dismay took hold of 
him. 

The child was not within reach. 
He had retreated as far as possible, 
back into the angle formed by wall 
and stairs. 

‘* Here, sonny,’’ whispered 
Putnam, leaning and beckoning. 
‘*Come here, where I can lift you.’’ 

The boy did not move, but re- 
mained there, shrinking, with eyes 
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cake held convulsively against his 
cheek. He had not ceased his 
wailing, and this with every second 
increased the danger. 

‘*Come here, ’’ Putnam repeated. 

Then he called himself a fool. 
How slowly his brain worked, 
when speed was most necessary! 
Of course this foreign baby could 
not understand, even if he heard. 

‘* Just one thing to do,’ Putnam 
thought.- ‘‘I must get down and 
boost him. After that —’’ 

It would not do to look any 
further ahead. He must act now 
or never. Putnam dared not glance 
again at the bottom steps. Taking 
his stick between his teeth, he faced 
the temple, quietly knelt, slid his 
legs back over the edge of the 
stairway, gripped the edge with 
both hands, let go, and dropped. 

He found himself sitting in the 
mud. It seemed a dreadful struggle 
to get to his feet, yet he managed 
to do so, and to limp toward the 
|eorner. His stick went deep into the mud. 
| He let it stay where it had stuck, and sup- 
| porting himself by the face of the masonry, 
| went slowly forward. The few steps seemed 
like a long journey. 

‘*Here!’’ said Putnam, sharply. ‘Quit that 


about an acre, and surrounded by a high wall | looked like a battered mutton-chop. ‘‘See! | noise!’ 


i< old cement. The temple was perched on | Yes!’’ 


| Putnam, leaning on his stick, had halted | with ashow of teeth. The hindmost crocodiles 


| where a flight of steps went down into the | lunged forward, cross-piling themselves over | 
to get our ice from New England; but the) 


tank. It was all mud at the bottom of the! the backs of the others, in one furious rush 
steps, and a mud flat stretched more than half- | that made Putnam flinch a little, and left him 


The child opened his eyes very wide, and 


the southwestern corner of this wall; and | All the long snouts opened, and clashed, | stopped crying, merely from surprise. The 


sweetmeat fell out of his hand. 
Putnam, stooping, caught him in his arms 


|and turned. To his unspeakable relief, they 
| were still alone in that angle of the high, 


tight shut and the precious brown. 
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late in coming that year, and the fierce Indian 
sun had drained the pond, until now there 
was only a triangular pool in the farther 
corner—a shallow pool, reflecting the hot blue 
sky. 

A lean, gray-bearded priest, dirty but 
kindly, had been showing the sights of his 
temple. He stood beside Putnam on the land- 
ing-at the top of the stairs. A troop of half- 


and smears, that the lame sahib was a real 
gentleman, who did not forget to buy sweet- 
meats. 

**Now, see! Look, sahib!’? murmured the 
old priest, using his few words of English. 
‘*Look! See! Yes!’’ 

He faced the distant pool, and cried out. It 
was a dull, guttural ery: 

“Agh! Agh!’’ 

Putnam looked across’ the muddy bottom of 





naked little boys clung to his skirt, solemnly | 
happy, their brown cheeks revealing, by bulges | 


way across the tank; for the rains were very astonished. He had no idea that they could | smooth wall. His stick quivered in the mud. 


move so fast. | Beyond, the tail of one crocodile and half the 
The big leader caught the morsel of food, | body of another protruded round the corner 
and blinked his muddy eyes. |of the stairs. Far off across the tank, the 
‘*T go to get,’’ said the priest; and he went | water shone with dazzling gray reflections. 
|up into the temple for another rib of goat-| Putnam looked up. The landing was too 
| meat. high. He saw that he must return to where 
Putnam stood alone for a time, looking down | the edge of the stairway became lower. With 
the stairway at all that crowded ugliness. | the child in his arms, he made heavy work of 
The brutes waited and dozed in the sunlight, | it, but presently came floundering back as far 
some with their héads and slimy paws on the | as the abandoned walking-stick. 
bottom step, others awkwardly elbowing fora| Here he stopped, shifted his burden, patted 
more comfortable berth in which they might | the child on the back, and then, taking firm 
|drop off to sleep. The sight of them, the | hold round a pair of chubby brown legs, lifted 
| strange whim of calling them ‘‘brothers,’’ gave|as high as he could. A short, bewildering 
Putnam much to think about. They, too, | seramble followed; after that Putnam was 
| like the rest of his late experience, were rather | alone. His only reward was a parting kick 
| parts in a distant fiction than real and living | that knocked off his helmet and set his specta- 
| things near by. The young man fell into a |cles awry; but he heaved a long breath of 
| reverie. | satisfaction, for he had seen the child swarm 
| It lasted for several minutes. He heard | over the edge, and heard him run, whimpering, 








linded in Bombay, had a fortnight to spend | the tank, but saw nothing. 

‘efore he should join his firm, and spent it| The priest suddenly turned, and with a 
‘1eandering through various towns and cities, ' threatening voice and gesture, drove the chil- 
here carriage-hire was cheap. He saw the|dren away. Putnam could not guess why; 
isual sights’ and wonders of India: Akbar’s | unless, he thought, the stairs were unsafe as 
cveat red fort, the dreamlike dome and min-| a playground, for they had no guard-rail, and 


arets of the Taj Mahal glimmering in the/| from this landing to the mud below there was 





some light object fall on the stairs below him, 
| but did not rouse. 

And then suddenly he did rouse, with a 
vengeance. 

The object that had fallen was a flat brown 
eake of sugared coconut —one of the sweet- 
meats he had bought for the native children. 


It lay on the third step below him, at the very | 





up-stairs. 
**Now for myself.’’ 
From the place where Putnam stood, an 
active man, with firm ground underfoot, might 
have jumped up, caught hold as the child had 
done, and so hoisted himself out. For a lame 
man in the mud, this was impossible. 
‘*T must try lower down,’’ Putnam thought. 
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As he knew bitterly well, lower down would | lifted or thrown aloft, like a ball of thistle- | 
too near those creatures waiting | down; heard other voices above him; 


be too near; 


saw, 


“I know that I have the dearest daughters 
} in the world. And I’m sorry to have it so 


at the foot of the stairs, and yet too high for | below, some kind of muddy rush and welter; | hard for you whén it is such a joy to do the 


him, with his wretched leg. 

‘*But 1 must,’’ he grimly said to himself. 

He began moving on, then stopped. 

The tails were no longer there, before him. 
Three long, black, narrow heads pointed at 
him, resting level with the mud; three black 
tapering snouts, knotted with nostrils, and 
with dull, sleepy eyes. 

A kind of darkness, like that of vertigo, 
obscured the world for Putnam. He was 
aware of only two things: first, that he had 
been dealt a monstrous injustice; and second, 
that, like the child, he was retreating into the 
corner. 

Then he felt dimly surprised when suddenly 
the wall stopped him from backing any 
farther. 

When his vision cleared, he saw one of the 
crocodiles gnash at his white helmet where it 
lay, and scatter it in fragments. The fore- 
most had waddled half-way past the walking- 
stick. 

For some time a roaring had filled Putnam’s 
ears—a confusion of shouts and echoes. It 
had no meaning till something struck him 
lightly on his bare head, and fell coiling and 
dangling before his face. 

**Quickly, man!’’ cried a voice above him, 
out of the roar. ‘‘Your arms, your arms! 
Quick! Slip into it!’’ 

Putnam was suddenly and vividly conscious 
that the dangling thing must be a rope, a 
noose, and that he was somehow plunging his 
head and arms through it. He felt himself 





know,’’ Mrs. Winthrop said, smiling 
across the supper-table at her husband. 
‘*Ts he coming Saturday ?’’ 

There was peach shortcake for supper that 
night, and as peach shortcake was a treat, 
most of the Winthrop family were giving close 
attention to it; but at the question two pairs 
of eyes, one pair anxious, and one saucy, 
looked up with quick interest. Mr. Winthrop’s 
own eyes were full of warm light as he folded 
the letter. 

‘*Yes, Saturday on the five-forty-seven train. 
I’d hoped he might come in the morning, but 
I’m happy for even so much. We’ll have a 
good long evening at any rate, and that, after 
ten years, is worth something. ’’ 

‘*Father!’’ Two voices said it at once, and 
immediately followed it with two questions: 

‘*Father, is Mrs. Humphrey coming, tvo?’’ 
And, ‘‘ Father, did he call you ‘ Dear 
Brother’ ?’’ 

Mr. Winthrop laughed—a big, boyish laugh 
that did his wife’s soul good. It seemed to her 
that the very thought of seeing his old college 
friend again had swept ten years from his 
shoulders. 

‘*Mrs. Humphrey is not coming, Lois. She 
is to spend Sunday in Branford. And he 
didn’t call me ‘Dear Brother,’ Jean. If it 
will relieve your mind, I’ll confide in you that 
he called me ‘Dear Old Ginger.’ ’’ 

Jean’s mischievous eyes flashed approval. 
‘*1’ll like him,’’ she declared. ‘‘I’m glad he’s 
coming. Nobody who calls anybody else 
‘Ginger’ is going to preach to ‘eleventhly.’ ’’ 

‘* Jean dear!’’ Mrs. Winthrop’s gentle voice 
reproved her. But Jean was not to be sup- 
pressed. : 

‘*Oh, father and I understand, ’’ she asserted. 
‘*T got his private opinion about ‘eleventhlies’ 
—after he had forgotten that old Mr. Wilmot 
preached them. He said that ‘thirdlies’ 
on regular Sundays and ‘fourthlies’ under 
special provocation were as much as ordinary 
mortals ought to be called upon to bear— 
didn’t you, father?’’ 

Lois’s eyes—the anxious ones—looked with 
quiet relief at her mother. 

‘‘Tf Mrs. Humphrey isn’t coming, it won’t 
matter about the guest-room curtains, will it, 
mother?’’ Eighteen years ina parsonage, with 
its constant succession of visitors, had given 
Lois wide experience in the ways of visitors. 
“T’ll take that ink-spot out of the carpet 
to-morrow. Aren’t you glad Mr. Pritchett 
changed ‘his date? Now there won’t. be any 
one else here, and father can enjoy things. ’’ 

‘*Don’t be too sure there won’t be any one 
else here,’? Jean remarked. ‘*You can’t be 
sure till midnight Saturday; and then you 
can’t be really sure till Sunday dinner. You’d 
better hit wood. I was so afraid he’d be 
solemn !’’ 

‘*Father isn’t solemn,’’ Jack said, loyally. 

“*T should say not,’’ Jean replied, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘but there isn’t any one else like 
father !’’ 


sor rt SHAT letter is from Mr. Humphrey, I 


Across the table Mr. Winthrop and his wife 


exchanged a happy look. It was one of the 
golden moments when little trials vanished 
and the great things of life claimed their own. 
And back in Mrs. Winthrop’s heart, hospitable 
though she always was, there was an echo of 


| 





‘Fie DREAM 








then floated off into space. 

When he came to himself, very weak and 
giddy, he was standing in the shade of the 
temple, or rather, he was being held upright 
on his feet. Some stranger, a young English- 
man, had an arm round him. A crowd of 
natives were looking on, with dark, solemn 
faces. 

The old priest knelt on the ground, uttering 
many loud words; every now and then he 
bowed humbly, and laid his turbaned head on 
Putnam’s muddy boots. 

‘*Better?’’ inquired the Englishman, cheer- 
ily. ‘*Don’t mind the old chap; he’s trying 
to thank you. That was his only son, that 
child you went down after. Easy, now, it’s 
all right!’’ 

The Englishman, we learned, was our friend 
Barnard. He lay back, silent for a time, 
when he had finished his narrative. 

One of our dinner-party put some question. 

‘*Oh, of course!’’ said Barnard. ‘‘The thing 
ran through the bazaars like wild-fire. Our 
coolies here, for example, can tell you all 
about the lame sahib. But Putnam won’t. 
The only thing Putnam ever said, he said to 
me on the spot. It was this: 

‘* ‘Tf T hadn’t gone down! 
near not going.’ ’’ 

Barnard laughed. 

‘*Still, as I said before,’’ he concluded, ‘‘I 
think our lame jute-wallah rather beats your 
betting man. Eh?’’ 


Awful! I came 
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| little that we can —’’ 

Lois drew a long breath, half-rebellious and 
wholly penitent. 

‘“*That’s what I said—you and father are 
saints, and I’m not. Never mind—think how 
much more virtuous it is for me to do things 
that I hate to do! And besides,’’ the girl’s 
voice caught its happy singing tone again, ‘‘it’s 
going to be a splendid Sunday this week. ’’ 

‘*Mother! O mother!’’ It was Jean’s voice 
on the stairs. ‘‘Mother, here’s a letter for 
you—Mr. Wilson left it; he said it was put in 
his mail by mistake. ’’ 

‘*I’m coming down, dear,’’ Mrs. Winthrop 
answered. 

Left alone in the guest-room, Lois dropped 
into the big easy chair that had been worn 
into friendly hollows by the many guests it 
had received. She meant merely to count up 
the things that were to be done before her 
father’s friend came, but the room was cool 
and still, and she fell to dreaming. How fine 
it would be to live in a house in which meals 
were perfectly served and never interrupted 
by calls to hurry to somebody’s baby, and to 
which guests never came except by invita- 
tion. 

‘‘Oh,’’ the girl thought, ‘‘I’d like really to 
live for just one month without being inter- 
rupted, and broken into, and turned out for 
people who don’t belong in my life at all!’’ 

It was almost dark, and showers were coming 
near. Lois closed the windows, and started 
across to her own room; in the hall she 
stopped, arrested by Jean’s voice in her moth- 
er’s room. 

‘*Why, of course. 





Jack won’t mind going 


"up into the attic, and Betty and I can take 


hisroom. I’ve been stupid not to see it before, 
and Cousin Elvira —’’ 
Lois entered the room; 
her mother could not see her face; 
her effort to control her voice, she knew that it 


she was glad that 








NOBODY EVER RUSHES 


Jean’s sauciness. She also wished to ‘hit 
wood,’’ in order to insure a perfect day and 
night for her husband and his friend. . 

After supper, Lois and her mother went up 
to the guest-room. There was really nothing 
to do, they decided, beyond the ordinary 
making ready for a guest, and the removing 
of the ink-spot that the last one had left as a 
souvenir. 

‘*O mother, ’’ Lois said, ‘‘isn’t it a comfort 
to be having just a man, and a gingery one, as 
Jean would say? Think of it—I can have my 
own corner this Sunday !’’ 

Mrs. Winthrop furned quickly. 
bad as that, dear?’’ she asked. 

‘*Tt’s as good as that,’’ Lois replied. ‘‘Isn’t 
that just what I’m saying? I’m singing a 
song of thanksgiving. Mother, father is the 
dearest man in all the world, but I wouldn’t 
marry a minister, not if he was as fine as 
father! I know what you are going to say— 
that it’s the hard things that have proved him 
so big, but I don’t care. I think some hard 
things have no business to be. It isn’t fair 
for people to think that just because it is a 
minister’s house, they can drop in at any time 
of the day or night unannounced and turn the 
whole household upside down. How would 
they like it if some one dropped in on them 
that way? It makes me rage! It isn’t living 
—this being kept in a whirl by persons who 
have no claim upon you, or who ought to be 
taking care of their own troubles. How many 
days are there when you don’t have to drop 
everything to see the butcher’s wife or the 
candlestick-maker’s sister ?’’ 

‘*Daughter dear!’’ Mrs. Winthrop cried. 

Lois’s blue eyes, suspiciously bright but 


“Ts it as 


bravely smiling, met her mother’s. 


‘*That’s alll’? she declared. ‘‘It’s out of 
my system now, and I shall not have to explode 
again for six months.’’ She crossed the room, 
and pressed her young face caressingly against 
her mother’s thin one. ‘‘What does anything 
count when I have you and father?’’ she 
cried. ‘‘O mother, you know that, don’t you?’’ 


IN AT MRS. MITCHELL'S. 


sounded hard. ‘‘When is Cousin Elvira com- 
ing, mother ?’’ she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Winthrop drew the girl to her side. 

‘*T’m so sorry, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘Cousin 
Elvira has been down at Cousin Tom’s, and 
probably will not be so near us again for 
months. And you know how she loves father. ’’ 

‘*Sunday!’’ Lois cried. 

‘*Don’t you worry—you aren’t going to be 
Cousin Elvira-ed!’’ Jean declared. ‘‘It’s our 
turn now. The boys will turn out, and Betty 
and I will.turn in, and you’ll be allowed to 
sleep in peace for once in your life.’’ 

‘*But father’s Sunday!’’ Lois half-sobbed. 
‘“‘O mother, I can’t bear to have father’s 
Sunday spoiled !’’ 

‘*Father’s Sunday won’t be spoiled, dear,’’ 
Mrs. Winthrop replied, quietly. ‘‘It won’t 
make any difference at meals, and the rest of 
the time we will take care of Cousin Elvira. 
She is poor and lonely, dear; we couldn’t be 
anything but glad to have her come.’’ 

‘*We might take turn about, an hour a turn, 
listening to tales of her rheumatism,’’ Jean 
suggested. 

Jean took things lightly. 

‘*You know it isn’t that! I’d talk rheuma- 
tism for a week to save father!’’ Lois said. 
‘*And she can have my room, of course.’’ 

But this both Mrs. Winthrop and Jean 
refused to permit; Lois was to keep her room 
this time. 

After all, Lois knew that poor Cousin Elvira 


buried her face in her pillow, she could not 
keep back+a few tears. 

She woke eight hours later, and looked out 
on a perfect autumn morning. The delicate 
mists were floating away on silver wings; soon 
the sky would be as blue as it was in June, 


purple haze like the bloom on grapes. 





Elvira could spoil such a day. 
| There was plenty to do. 


in spite of. 


was not difficult to manage; yet when she put | 
out the light in her little room that night, and | 
}and true, and once or twice it touched a note 








After breakfast | 
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Jean went for the ink-eradicator, while Lois 


put the two rooms in order. Mrs. Winthrop, in 
the kitchen, was making dessert; old Mary, 
who had been with the family twenty years, 
growing more devoted and more obstinate every 
year, drew the line at desserts. Out in the 
garden, Betty was picking chrysanthemums for 
Lois to put about the house, and thus it hap- 
pened that she was the one who took the tele- 
gram that the Whipple boy brought. She ran 
into the kitchen with it just as Lois came 
down with her broom and dust-pan. Mrs. 
Winthrop read it, and dropped into a chair. 
‘*Mother!’? Lois cried. ‘‘It’s more com- 
7}? 

‘*Tt’s Mrs. Mitchell, dear. She is on her 
way home from the mountains, and wants to 
stop over Sunday. You know, after she 
entertained father and me at the Philadelphia 
Conference last year, I begged her to let us 
show our appreciation some time. I am very 
glad that she cares enough to stop.’’ 

‘*But—Mrs. Mitchell and Cousin Elvira!’’ 
Lois gasped. 

‘*Isn’t it a pickle?’’ Jean’s care-free voice 
sounded from the doorway. ‘‘I eame just in 
time to hear. It’s the greatest house-party 
I ever heard of —I congratulate you, Mrs. 
Winthrop !”’ 

‘*We’ll have to give Mrs. Mitchell the guest- 
room, of course,’’ Lois said, and the little 
wrinkle crept into her forehead. ‘‘ Then there’s 
my room and Jean’s —’’ 

‘*We’ll put Mr. Humphrey into yours,’’ her 
mother said. ‘‘I’ll take Betty in with me, and 
you and Jean will have to go into the boys’ 
room, I’m afraid, dear. It is too bad, but I 
don’t see any other way.’’ 

‘*Of course there isn’t any other way,’’ Lois 
replied, quickly. ‘‘This isan Emergency with 
a capital E. See me rise to it, mother. Jean, 
come up and do the moving—your things and 
Betty’s—while I suppress that ink-spot. I’ll 
be done in half an hour, mother, and then 
I’ll make the salad dressing for you. Oh, 
and those curtains will have to go up now.’’ 

The three girls ran up the stairs. Mrs. 
Winthrop, below, could hear the voices calling 
back and forth; Lois’s voice was no less clear 
than Jean’s, and a little aching spot, half-joy, 
half-pain, rose in the mother’s throat. 

By noon the house was in order for its guests ; 
at four o’clock every one was dressed and 
ready; and half an hour later Mr. Winthrop, 
Jack and Lois were driving down to the station 
—Lois going to entertain Mrs. Mitchell and 
Cousin Elvira on the way home, and Jack to 
drive. Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Humphrey were 
to walk back. 

Cousin Elvira was the first to appear, coming 
on the local train. To Lois she looked more 
forlorn than ever; Lois was too young to see 
the pathos in the way her face brightened at 
Mr. Winthrop’s warm welcome ; there was little 
that was warm and friendly in Cousin Elvira’s 
life. Then came, almost together, the southern 
train with Mr. Humphrey, who made friends 
with every one in half a minute, and the 
northern express, from which Mrs. Mitchell 
stepped! At the first sight of Mrs. Mitchell, 


‘ Lois’s heart beat fast, for she knew, before she 


had heard her speak, that Mrs. Mitchell came 
from the kind of house she liked to dream 
about. 

The drive home was not so awkward, after 
all—indeed, it was surprisingly pleasant. 

‘Tt must be that lovely Mrs. Mitchell, ’’ Lois 


confided to her mother, before supper. ‘‘Cousin 
Elvira didn’t say rheumatism once! I almost 
believe Sunday won’t be so bad! O mother, 


isn’t Mrs. Mitchell beautiful ?’’ 

The event proved Lois’s prediction a true 
one. Supper that Saturday night was one of 
the merriest meals the Winthrop family had 
ever known, and Sunday was a delightful 
day. Inthe morning Mr. Humphrey preached 
for his old friend, and in the afternoon the 
two went off for a long walk together. Yet 
the missionary found time to tell tales of his 
adventures in China, to chat with Cousin 
Elvira, to discuss missionary problems with 
Mrs. Mitchell, and to give Mrs. Winthrop 
reminiscences of ‘‘ Ginger’s’’ college days. 
But it was Mrs. Mitchell that Lois watched 
and listened for. When in the twilight she 
played and sang for an hour, Lois sat curled 
in a chair beside the old piano. Her face 
shone. Several times Mrs. Mitchell glanced 
at her, but the girl was too absorbed to notice 
it. Suddenly Mrs. Mitchell leaned over her. 

‘*You sing, dear—or play, don’t you?’’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ Lois cried, ‘‘only the tiniest bit 
—just to help out in Sunday-school!’’ 

‘*Won’t you sing for me a little now?’’ 

Lois flushed, but she had been trained to a 
courtesy too fine for her to consider herself. 
Shyly she took Mrs. Mitchell’s place and sang 
her mother’s favorite, ‘‘My Ain Countree.’’ 
Her voice was not strong, but it was sweet 


of poignant sweetness; Mrs. Mitchell listened 
with a face gravely attentive. That night she 
did not go to church, but pleading a slight 
weariness, stayed at home with Mrs. Winthrop 
and Betty. Lois lingered wistfully, wishing 


and all the afternoon the hills would lie in a/| that her mother would tell her that she might 
Lois, | | stay, too, but no such permission came. 


Lois 


at her open window, felt that not even Cousin | | fought bravely with the lump in her throat; 
| it was the one disappointment in the day. 
The house-party, as Jean insisted upon 








That afternoon Mrs. Winthrop knocked at 
Lois’s door. The girl was idly arranging the 


ribbons in her drawer. 


‘‘Lois,’’ Mrs. Winthrop said, ‘‘would re 
like to go and make Mrs. Mitchell a mie} 


visit ?”” 


The girl’s face became radiant. ‘‘Mrs. | 


Mitchell! O mother, when?’’ 

‘“‘In October, perhaps.’’ Mrs. Winthrop’ 8) 
voice faltered a moment, then went on steadily : 
‘That isn’t all of it, dear. She wants you to 
go to her for the winter and study music—not, 
of course, that you could ever do anything 
great with it, but you might do enough to give 
pleasure to others. Your father and I talked 
it over for a long time this morning.’’ 

‘*O mother !’’ 

Lois’s voice was excited and eager. Mrs. 
Mitchell and music! And for a whole winter! 

“It is a great favor to accept,’’ Mrs. Win- 
throp said, quietly, ‘‘and there are many things 
to consider. Your father and I decided to 
leave the matter to you. You are to make 
this little visit next month; then, if you decide 
to do so, you can go back again after Christmas. 
We should miss you more than you could 
know, dear, but if you decide to stay, we shall 
simply be glad for you.’’ 

Alone in her room after her mother had 
gone, Lois looked out into a transfigured world. 
It was more wonderful than all her dreams. 
A whole winter! Of course, if she were needed 
at home it would be different, but there was 
Jean. And surely it was her duty to take 
advantage of an opportunity like this. 

Two weeks later, with tear-brimmed eyes, 
and a heart in which joy and 
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calling it, broke up the next morning, and the | Cousin Elvira!’’ 


‘*This is our castle,’’ Amesbury announced. 
Ahmik had the door cleared, and they en- 


THE WILDERNESS CASTAWAYS / i is.coicts noc 
room, in which were a flat-topped sheet-iron 


Lr Gzght Chapters. Chapter Severn | Stove, a rough table, some chairs, a rough-hewn 


| bedstead, and a shelf of books. 


B | Both lads had been so long from home, and 
eDillorr Walla Ce. - meee | had endured so much buffeting by the wilder- 
ness, that they could fully appreciate the at- 
a tractiveness of Amesbury’s cabin; it seemed to 
shelters, with fires, and some- | them little short of luxurious. They had a 
times to burrows in snow- | supper of caribou steaks, biscuits and coffee, 
drifts. }and slept until the sun streamed in the next 
Paul and Dan, however, had their | morning. 
tent, tent-stove and other parapher-| ‘‘Now,’’ said Amesbury, after breakfast, 
nalia. The tent they pitched upon the | ‘‘Ahmik takes to his trapping trail, and we 
snow crunched and creaked under the snow, stretching it, by means of the ridge | won’t see him again for a month. He goes 
swiftly moving snow-shoes of the travelers. rope, between two convenient trees. Dan | westward. I’ll be going, too, for a while. 
They moved in single file, after the fashion | banked snow well up on all sides except at My trail takes me south, along one side of a 
of the woods. Amesbury led, then came | the opening in front. chain of lakes, and swings back along the other 
Ahmik, then Paul; Dan brought up the rear. While Dan was thus engaged, Paul broke side. I’ll be back in a week if the weather 
Each hauled a toboggan, and although Paul’s | spruce boughs for a floor covering and bed, holds good. Make yourselves at home.’’ 














of dawn. Moon and stars 

shone cold and white in a 
cold, steel-blue sky. Frozen 
moisture, shimmering particles of 
frost, hung suspended in theair. The 


‘['ctan was not yet a hint 






}and Dan’s were much less heavily laden than | Ahmik cut wood for the stove, and Amesbury ‘*Can’t we go along and help you?’’ asked 


Amesbury’s and Ahmik’s, the boys found it | unpacked the outfit and set the stove in place Paul. ‘‘It must be mighty tedious all alone.’’ 
hard to keep up with the long, swinging half- | on two green logs three feet long and six inches| ‘‘No, not this trip. Perhaps I’ll take one of 
trot of the trapper and the Indian. | thick. That was in order that the stove might | you at a time on later trips. You and Dan 

Presently they entered a spruce forest. The | not sink into the snow when a fire was lighted | can do a little trapping on your own account. 
woods seemed dead and cold, and haunted by | and the snow under the stove began to melt. There are a lot of traps out here in the wood- 
weird shadows that flitted ghostlike across | When the telescope pipe was in place, Ames-| room. Dan knows how to set them. I expect 
white patches of moonlit snow. Now and then | bury put a handful of birch bark into the stove, | you to earn your board and something more. 
a sharp report, like a pistol-shot, startled the | broke some smalk dry twigs upon it, lighted | You can use my traps, and I’ll board you for 
half your hunt. How does that suit you?’’ 
a sure indication of very low temperature. |}some of the wood that Ahmik had split. In ‘*That will be fine,’’ said Dan. 

Dawn at last began to break; slowly it dis- | five minutes the tent was comfortably warm. ‘*You might get a silver fox, and go home 
persed the grotesque shadows. Asdawnmelted| Paul spread the tarpaulin on the boughs | rich.’’ 

that he had arranged, stowed ‘* Are there silvers here?’’ asked Dan. 











pain struggled, Lois said good-by DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS. the camp things round the edge ‘*Sometimes. Silvers, reds, cross, whites 


to the shabby, crowded parsonage. 

Her first letters home were 
written in awe. She described the 
lovely house, the great library, the 
music-room, her own room with 
everything a girl’s heart could 
wish; the maid to help her; the 
exquisite table service; the shops 
and cénecerts and luncheons and 
drives. As she read the letters, 
Mrs. Winthrop was half-inclined 
to laugh and half-inclined to ery. 

Two weeks were nearly over 
when Lois wrote, asking if she 
might stay one week more; there 
was to be a special art exhibition, 
and one of Mrs. Mitchell’s friends 
was to give a musicale at which a 
great violinist was to play. As yet 
Lois had said no word of the 
winter. Mrs. Winthrop wrote two 
letters, one to Lois, giving the 
desired permission, and one to Mrs. 
Mitchell, thanking her for this new 
kindness to her little girl; then she 
sat looking gravely out of the 
window. Was it only the beauty 
and the pleasure that took her 
little girl away? She would know 
in eleven days—eleven days and 
seven hours! 

But it was not eleven days—it 
was only ten, when Mrs. Winthrop, 
deep in the family mending, heard 


rapid footsteps on the stairs. Her THEY WERE NOT DOGS AT ALL, BUT GREAT, SAVAGE, 


first thought was that it must be 
Jean, but Jean would be at school 


for another hour. Mrs. Winthrop dropped | into day, the real took the place of the unreal, 
the lapful of stockings, and ran to the door | and -the white wilderness that had engulfed 
































of the interior, and camp was | and blues. You’!l find martens in the timber. 

ready for the night. There are plenty of wolves, too—the big gray 
Although the tent offered| kind. You’ll hear them howling at night.’’ 

scant accommodation for the “‘I’d like wonderful well to kill some 

four, Paul and Dan slept | wolves.’’ Dan’s eyes sparkled. 

soundly that night. Whenthey| ‘‘Not afraid of them, eh?’’ 

woke the next morning, they| ‘‘They mostly keep too faraway. They’re 

felt pretty lame; and when in | cowards, wolves are.’’ 

the middle of the day they ‘**Sometimes, but look out for packs.’’ 

- stopped to boil the kettle, Paul| Amesbury and Ahmik put on their snow- 
was hardly able to lift his feet | shoes, said good-by, and each hauling his flat 
from the snow. The pains in | sled, disappeared into the forest. 
the calves of his legs and in his It was a marvelously beautiful day. The 
hips were excruciating, and he | frost-clad trees and snow sparkled and scintil- 
sat down upon his toboggan, | lated in the sun, the air was clear, and it was 
very thankful for the chance to | altogether too entrancing outdoors for the boys 


rest. to forego making an excursion. They had be- 
‘*Pretty tired ?’’ asked Ames- | come well inured to the severe cold, and did 
bury. not shrink from it at all. 
‘“‘A little stiff—and tired,’’| ‘‘Let’s begin trapping to-day,’’ said Paul. 
answered Paul. ‘*Yes,” Dan agreed. ‘‘We can be setting 


‘*We’ll take an easier gait | some traps and getting our trails begun.’’ 
this afternoon. I didn’t realize! They each selected a dozen traps, and cut 
we were hitting it up so hard | some bits of venison to bait them with. Dan 
as we were this morning. ’’ carried one of Amesbury’s axes and Paul’s 

After luncheon, when they | shotgun, on the chance of seeing some birds; 
again fell into line for the} but Paul, with his own light ax and his share of 
traps, decided not to burden himself with his 
rifle. 

Half a mile from the cabin, in the valley of 
a ereek, Dan stopped, and pointing to tracks 
in the snow, said, ‘‘Those arc marten tracks, 
and we’ll set a trap here.’’ 

He chose a spruce-tree about four inches in 
diameter, cut it off four feet above the snow, 
and in the top of the stump made a V-shaped 
notch. He then trimmed all the branches from 
the trunk except the small ones at the top, and 
leaving the top of the tree lying in the snow, 


GRAY WOLVES. 


just in time to be caught by a pair of eager | them showed its true face to the travelers. gn oo laid the lower end of the trunk firmly in the 


young arms. 


‘*Lois, Lois dear!’’? she cried. ‘*When— of long life in the wilderness, where men learn | afternoon march, the pain was so intense that 
| from the wild creatures they stalk the lesson of | Paul could hardly refrain from erying out. stump. With his ax he now split the butt of 
| silence and acute listening. Rime had settled| In the middle of the afternoon Amesbury | the tree, pried it open, and for bait inserted a 


how —’’ 

‘With Mr. Wainwright,’’ Lois explained, 
with a laugh. ‘‘What’s the good of being a | 
minister’s daughter if you can’t beg a ride of | 
one of your father’s parishioners? I planned | 
it so all. the time. I wanted to run in right | 


expecting me. O mother! How good it is to | 


be at home again !’’ 
‘Dear, weren’t you happy ?’’ Mrs. Winthrop 
cried. 


Amesbury and Ahmik kept the silence born notch that he had cut in the top of the stump. 
The butt projected about four feet beyond the 


| upon the clothing of all four, and dawn re- | glanced at him, and said, ‘‘I guess we’ll pitch | piece of the venison they had brought. Just 
vealed them almost as white as the snow over | the tent. We’ll not go any farther to-day.’’ behind the bait, and on top of the tree trunk, 
| which they passed. The moisture froze upon | | ‘“*My, but I’m glad of that!’’ Paul confided | he fastened and set a trap. 

their eyelashes, and occasionally they had to|to Dan. “I’m just done for. I can hardly| ‘‘There,’’ he remarked, ‘‘I find that a rare 


in the middle of things, when nobody was | pick it off while they walked. | move my feet. ’’ easy way to set marten-traps, and a good one, 
The sun was two hours high when Ames- | ‘*Where does it hurt?’’ asked Dan. too. The marten walks up the tree to get the 
| bury and Ahmik halted. Pauland Dan, who| ‘‘Here, and here.’’ Paul indicated his hips, | bait, and right into the trap.’’ 
had fallen considerably in the rear, came up | groins and calves. ‘*T can do that all right,’’ said Paul. 
|to find Abmik cutting wood and Amesbury| ‘‘Lift your feet—higher.”’ | ‘Oh, yes, it’s easy. You might work up 
lighting a fire. **Oh! Ouch!’’ this brook, and set the traps you have, while 


Lois tossed off her hat and coat, and cuddled 


down beside her mother in the big chair. | 


‘Gloriously happy! It was the most wonder- | 


ful dream that ever was; but, mother, that’s | 
exactly it; it was a dream to play with for a | 
iittle while, not to live in every day—at any | drum!’’ exclaimed Paul. 


‘ate, not for me. I knew it in three days, 
out I waited to make sure before I said any- 


hing. It was perfect as a visit, but eighteen | row.’’ 
ears in a parsonage had been too much for | 


‘*‘How are you standing it, fellows?’’ he; ‘‘Why didn’t you say so? It’s the snow- I go over to the west’ard and find another 
asked, looking up. shoe ailment, and not just stiffness. Mr. | place to set mine. Blaze some trees high up 

‘*Not badly, sir,’? answered Dan. Amesbury would not have gone on if he knew | to mark where you set your traps. And when 

‘*1’m about tuckered out, and as empty as a | you had that.’’ you get through don’t wait for me. I'll make 
| ‘*T thought it was just stiffness, and would my way back to the cabin.’’ 
wear off if I kept going. Besides, I didn’t They parted; Dan turned off to the right, 
want to be a baby and complain.’’ and Paul continued up the valley. Soon Paul 
| ‘‘It’s no stiffness. It’s the snow-shoe ail-| was deeply engrossed in his work. Once he 
‘*T hope it won’t be any harder than this,’’ | ment, and ’twould get worse with traveling. | fancied he heard something behind him, but 





‘*Pretty hard pull for raw recruits,’’ said 
Amesbury. ‘‘But cheer up; wait till to-mor- 





ne. 1’d have died of homesickness, not only | and Paul sat wearily down upon his toboggan. | It’s wonderful troublesome sometimes. If you | when he turned to look, he saw nothing. 


‘or all of you, but for all father’s people. | 


‘irs. Mitchell does lots and lots of things, but | 


**No; better snow-shoeing, if anything. But | | get it, the only thing is to stop and camp It was late in the afternoon when he set his 
there’s the wear and tear. You’!] have a hint | where you are till it gets better.’’ last trap; then, very hungry, he turned toward 


: is all through boards and committees—you | of it to-night, and you’ll know all about it| Dan went and explained to Amesbury, who | the cabin. A short distance down the trail he 
con’t get close anywhere. One night I’d have | to-morrow. ”’ | came up and said: |again had the feeling that some creature was 


ven anything to have been able to run into | 


It was a hard afternoon for Paul, and he had! ‘‘Why, I hear you’re suffering from mal de | stealthily following him, but still there was 


vld Grandma Barber’s, or to have had Mrs. | to summon all his grit and fortitude to keep | raguet. Dan’s right; we must stay here till | nothing visible. The feeling persisted, how- 


tone rush in to get you to go to the baby. 
\obody ever rushes in at Mrs. Mitchell’s; 
‘hey come in carriages at five o’clock. And | 

hen there’s a guest, the maids do everything, | 


en to arranging the flowers. Why, mother, | 


i doesn’t seem like having guests if you don’t 
‘ive to clean out closets and take out ink 
Spots. 

“Oh, isn’t any one coming Sunday, so that | 
| can turn out of my room? I could just hug | 





| going without complaint. When at last the | you’re better—a day or two will fix that.’’ ever, and presently made him so nervous that 
| night halt was made, he did his share of the| At the end of two days Paul was in fairly | he quickened his pace to a trot. 
|camp work, and then sat down more weary | good condition again, and the journey was He was still fully a mile from the cabin when, 


than he had ever been in his life. | resumed. on glancing round, he saw two large, skulking 
Amesbury and Ahmik traveled in true Indian | | One afternoon, ten days later, Amesbury, | animals a hundred yards behind him. ‘'Husky 
fashion. They had neither tent nor tent-stove | who was in the lead, shouted back: | dogs!’’ he said aloud, and for a moment felt 


to protect them. The experienced woodsman| ‘‘Come along, fellows! We’re here at last!’’ | relieved of his anxiety. Then another glance 


| can protect himself, even in subarctic regions, Ahmik had stopped, and was shoveling snow | backward told him that they were not dogs at 


from the severest storm and cold so long as he | with one of his snow-shoes from the door of a | all, but great, savage, gray wolves. 
has an ax. Sometimes he resorts to temporary | low log cabin, half-covered with drifts. It | TO BE CONTINUED 





Then Lois noticed her|and daughter clung for a long, wonderful | was in the center of a small clearing among 
parsonage settled down into ite old routine. | mother’ s expression. ‘‘Why, mother !’’ moment. Outside the sun shed on the maples | the fir-trees, and looked out upon the white 
| Hand in hand and cheek to cheek, mother | a golden radiance. Lois had come home. | frozen expanse of South Indian Lake. 
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EASTER MORNING. 
FROM A PAINTING BY HEINRICH HOFFMANN. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


BE sure that your world is not one in which 
things happen, but one in which things 
are done. 


HE men who succeed best when they work 
for others are those who see that in doing 
so they are also working for themselves. 
HE old injunction, ‘‘Pay as you go,’’ is 
better read, ‘‘Pay before you go.’’ Too 
many persons do not count the cost of dancing 
till the piper puts in his bill. 
[Ast year the fire losses in the United States 
were more than $250,000,000—an appalling 
sum. There may be some consolation in the 
fact that, although the loss is still many times 
as large as it ought to be, it was about $9,000, - 
000 less than it was in 1911 or in 1910. 
DMIRAL Dewey is a little past seventy- 
five, but looks much younger. Toa friend 
who asked him the secret of his youthfulness, 
the admiral replied, ‘‘If you keep your face 
to the sunshine, the shadows will always fall 
behind you.’’ A very pretty sentiment for 
an old gentleman whose business has not been 
that of coining phrases. 
T° pause in our somewhat sordid and com- 
monplace lives that we may consider again 
the ever-recurring miracle of the spring; to 
hear once more the story of Him Who was | 
dead, was buried, and became alive again; fo 
think a little of the significance of these things 
to our own mortality—that is the meaning of 
Easter. It is wholesome for us as a people 
that the great festival of the church now 
touches us as it did not in other days. 
AKING advantage of the fact that the 
ultraviolet rays of light, although invisible | 
to the eye, are nevertheless capable of affecting 
the photographic plate, Prof. R. W. Wood of 
Johns Hopkins University has made photo- 
graphs of the moon by ultraviolet light only. 
The results are most interesting. Round the 
crater of a great mountain appear immense 
deposits not visible through the telescope or in 
other photographs. Now, by laboratory experi- 
ments Professor Wood discovered that sulphur, 
photographed by the ultraviolet rays, produces 
an impression on the plate exactly like that 
produced by the deposits round the mountain. 
Here, then, are invisible objects made plain to | 
the human eye by a light that is itself invisible. | 





A= any New England Yankee what is the | 

meanest wood he knows, and he will | 
answer, ‘‘Hemlock.’’ Eastern hemlock checks | 
when exposed to the weather, snaps when 
used for fire-wood, warps when used for inside 
work, and splits when you drive a nail into | 
it. Because of those faults in the Eastern 
product, Western hemlock has not been appre- 
ciated. The Department of Agriculture now | 
calls attention to some of its virtues. It is | 
free from pitch, has a handsome grain, takes | 
paint well, and works smoothly. It can be | 
used for boxes, barrels, sash and door stock, | 
inside finish, frames and flooring. Its high | 
degree of rigidity and tensile strength make 


‘it suitable also for bridge timbers. Many | 


another good-for-nothing Easterner has been | 

improved by going West. 

T= burial of the heart separate from the | 
body, and in another place, is an old) 


but in its natural place with his own body, 
beside the body of his wife. She died in 1564, 
after having lived happily with him for twenty 
years. 

® & 


MEXICO AND PAN - AMERICA. 


NOTHER revolution in Mexico has been 
successful. Will it be the last? The 
problem of stable government in that 

country is so difficult that the question has no 
sure answer. What is needed is a strong gov- 
ernment, supported not merely by a majority 
of the people, but by all the conservative and 
law-abiding people; and the stern repression of 
all further attempts to overturn the existing 
authorities. Whether or not Mexico now has 
such a government no one can say. 

Whether the recent revolution shall work 
good or evil to Mexico, it has provided the 
United States with an opportunity of inesti- 
mable value. Seldom before had any country a 
greater provocation to interfere in the quarrel 
of a neighbor than the United States had in 
this case. The turbulence on the border and 
the numerous violations of our territory and 
of our laws would in themselves have justified 
interference; but added to those causes was the 
natural benevolent wish on our part to put a 
stop to needless and reckless slaughter; and 
behind that, again, was the’modern extension 
of the Monroe doctrine, by which we assume a 
sort of paternal supervision over American re- 
publics for their own good. All the conditions, 
indeed, were such as to justify intervention. 

The government of the United States never- 
theless refrained. Not an American soldier 
or marine set foot on Mexican soil; not a shot 
was fired. The government got ready to inter- 
vene if intervention became necessary, but that 
was all. It did not modify its policy of watch- 
fulness and patience, even when the murder of 
Madero and Suarez brought from European 
countries an urgent demand that we take 
action. 

Nothing that our government could have 
done or can do is likely to be more reassuring 
to the peoples of Central and South America 
than its firmly kept resolve to do nothing. 
Those nations have constantly heard from the 
lips of Europeans jealous of American influ- 
ence, that the United States covets their terri- 
tory, and has a deep but carefully concealed 
purpose to conquer and rule them. From the 


| story of this latest Mexican revolution they 


can now learn how misleading has been their 
information. We had a magnificent chance to 
begin the supposed policy—a chance that could 
hardly have been more favorable, since in 
seizing it we should have had the approval of 
the civilized world; yet in the face of our great 
opportunity we did nothing that impaired in 
the slightest degree the independence, the self- 
respect, or the honor of Mexico. 

Let us admit frankly that there was no self- 
denial in our course. The American people do 
not covet more territory. They desire no more 
troublesome dependencies, and no dependency 
could be more troublesome than Mexico. 


& & 


THE HABIT OF LAUGHTER. 


“7 IVE pleasant,’’ said Mr. Burke once toa 
[" grave and anxious gentleman. But was 
the grave and anxious gentleman per- 
suaded? So eminent a man as Justice Story 
believed that to be healthy it was wise to 
ugh an hour every day. 

Laughter is preéminently a social habit. 
We mask our cares with laughter—when we 
can. We convey our sympathy to others by 
laughter, at least by kindly smiles. What is 
more charming—in a street-car, for example— 
than to see a tense face, a sad face, a weary 
face, suddenly shine out in smiling recognition 
of a look it loves? Idiots laugh alone. We 
all feel a little idiotic when we do it, although 
it is not certain that we are so. On the other 


hand, very solemn persons will grow quite | 


boisterous in a merry company. 

It is amazing how easily laughter can be 
cultivated. Everything in our ordinary lives 
has its lighter side, its gayer side, even things 
in which a grave turn of mind would never 
suspect it. What pleasanter habit than that 


to think of, has a hideousness beyond the 
expression of hate. But the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which taught us some bad things and 
some good ones, taught above everything else 
a depth of pity that makes such cruel laughter 
almost impossible. 

There is one safe subject of laughter—your- 
self. The ancients had a fine phrase about 
seeing things under the aspect of eternity. 
When you find yourself swamped, drowned in 
little cares and vexations, think how short 
they are, how long life is, how long beauty 
lasts, and love, and nature, and God. The 
contrast will make you smile a little, and that 
smile, if you get the habit of it, is one of the 
best antidotes for misery ever yet discovered 
by man. 

& & 


THE “ KALLIKAKS.” 


HE ‘‘Kallikak’’ family is well worth the 
T study that men of science and people in- 
terested in social progress are giving it. 

The name, ‘‘ Kallikak,’’ is fanciful, —a com- 
pound made of the Greek words for ‘‘good’’ 
and for ‘‘bad,’’—but the family to which it is 
applied is real, the descendants of a certain 
Revolutionary soldier who had two wives. 

The first wife of ‘‘Martin Kalfikak’’ was a 
woman of weak mind and low morals. By 
tracing five generations, it has been possible 
to identify 480 descendants of the couple, of 
whom at least 143 were feeble-minded. Among 
the others are drunkards, paupers, and crim- 
inals of all degrees. There are relatively few 
who are not, or were not, mentally, morally or 
physically defective. 

Later in life Martin Kallikak married a 
young woman of a far higher type—healthy 
in body, mind, and morals. Of that marriage 
it has been possible to trace 496 descendants. 
In all that number only three have had bad 
records. The rest are, or were, normal per- 
sons, of good character and ability, among 
whom were many of special distinction in 
their respective communities. 

All this may recall to the reader the account 
in The Companion last year of the descendants, 
on the one hand, of Jonathan Edwards, and 
on the other, of one ‘‘Jukes,’’ a notorious 
criminal who was contemporary with the 
great theologian. In the case of the Kalli- 
kaks, however, the two lines had a common 
father, so that, even if you make every allow- 
ance for differences in surroundings and oppor- 
tunity, you cannot escape the conclusion that 
the great difference in the two lines is due to 
the difference in character of the two mothers. 

The interesting study is the outcome of 
investigations into the ancestry of a girl ina 
New Jersey school for the feeble-minded. Prof. 
H. H. Goddard, who made the investigation, 
says that the criminals, paupers and defectives 
who can be traced back to the first wife of 
Martin Kallikak have cost New Jersey alone, 
in direct outlay, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. What has-been the far greater cost 
that is not to be reckoned in money, no man 
can say. 

Is it strange that society is beginning to 
interest itself in eugenics? And is it, then, 
nobody’s business what kind of people marry 
and rear families? 


® © 


THE ‘‘ IMMORTALS.” 


MERICANS love a joke, even when 
imported; the recent incorporation by 
Congress of the National Institute of 

Arts and Letters and its associated body, the 
American Academy of Art and Letters, has 





of course revived the old witticisms against the 
| forty ‘*immortals’’ who form the French 
| Academy. Frenchmen enjoy clever raillery 
against their most dignified institutions, but 
at heart they take their Institute and their 
Academy with great seriousness. Membership 
is considered the highest reward of achieve- 
ment in literature, art or science. No national 
institution has done more to give unity and 
direction to the currents of the intellectual life. 

Until lately, we have had nothing of just 





that sort in America, and our public is skeptical 
|of its value. But the men who are to-day 
| foremost in the arts of painting, sculpture, 


custom, common in Europe when the heart |f detecting sunshine, of pointing it out to| music and literature are keenly interested. 


was supposed to be the center of the affections 


and the will. Robert Bruce wished his heart | 
to be buried in Jerusalem, and entrusted it to | 
his famous friend, ‘‘the black Douglas,’’ who | 
was killed before he could fulfil the mission. | 
The hearts of the Habsburg rulers of Austria | 
are kept in silver caskets in the chapel of the | 
Loretto in Venice, and the hearts of the rulers | 
of Bavaria are similarly preserved apart from 


others ? 

Laughter has its dangers, of course. ‘Tell 
me what you laugh at, and I will tell you 
what you are,’’ said Goethe. And again, 


| **Some people find almost everything laugh- 


able, some almost nothing.’’ There isa happy 
mean here as elsewhere. Sometimes laughter 
is foolish, sometimes it is cruel. Great throngs 


The Institute, which is limited to 250 members, 
was founded in 1898 by the American Social 
| Science Association. The Academy was or- 
| ganized in turn by the Institute in 1904. Of 
| the first seven men chosen by the Institute as 
| the original members of the Academy, only 
one, Mr. Howells, survives. The others were 
Saint-Gaudens, Stedman, La Farge, ‘‘Mark 


the bodies. Luitpold, the late prince regent, | of men and women have been known to laugh at | Twain,” John Hay, and Edward MacDowell. 
ordered, however, that his heart be placed, not | the contortions of physical suffering in animals, | The membership has been gradually increased 
with the hearts of the other Bavarian rulers, | even in humanity. Such laughter is ghastly | until it now numbers fifty. Noone not already 
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a member of the Institute can be chosen to the 
Academy, and in the choice of members 
‘individual distinction and character’’ is the 
sole test. 

It will thus be seen that no one ‘‘elects 
himself’’—as some newspapers have asserted— 
to the Institute or to the Academy. A man 
can be elected only through the votes of his 
fellow workers in the field of art and letters. 
Presumably they are the most competent 
judges of professional achievement. Certainly 
the gold medal of the Institute, awarded 
each year to any citizen of the United States 
for distinguished services to art or letters in 
the creation of original work, is one of the 
very highest professional distinctions. open to 
an American. 

There is no danger that the Institute, either 
directly or through its smaller section known 
as the Academy, will ever repress American 
talent or exercise the aristocratic privileges of 
a close corporation. The danger is quite the 
opposite; namely, that in its endeavor to pro- 
mote the interests of art and letters it may 
fail to conquer the American distaste for 
disciplined opinion, for competent criticism, 
for systematized intellectual effort, and for a 
spirit of fellowship among artists. In all these 
respests we have still much to learn. But the 
Institute and the Academy have already shown 
the possibility of a better order of things. 
The papers read at their annual meetings have 
presented the highest standards of criticism. 
Authors, painters and musicians have learned 
to know one another better, and to feel some- 
thing of the true fellowship of the arts. 
Meanwhile, a few jokes about ‘‘immortals’’ 
will do no one any harm. 
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SUCCESSFUL ARBITRATION. 


‘OR the second time within a year, a strike 
‘on the great Eastern railway lines has 
been averted by arbitration. The first 
time was last spring, when the locomotive 
engineérs and the railway managers submitted 
a dispute over wages to a board of seven arbi- 
trators. This board, after hearing both sides, — 
decided that the railways ought to increase the 
wages. Although the amount of the increase 
was not satisfactory to the men, they accepted 
the award; and the railway companies sub- 
mitted rather than fight. : 

The partial victory of the engineers led the 
firemen, a few weeks ago, to demand higher 
wages also. In this case, the dispute was not 
so much over the question of increased pay as 
over the manner of deciding how large the 
increase should be. The railway companies 
wished to submit the question to an unofficial 
board of seven men. The firemen insisted 
that a board of three, legally appointed under 
the Erdman law of 1898, should settle the 
matter. That law provides that if the railroad 
companies and their employés make use of 
the official body, they must abide by the 
award. The decision of an unofficial commis- 
sion of seven would not be binding. 

Forced by the pressure of public opinion, 
the railway managers at last gave in. But 
in doing so, they took occasion to criticize the 
Erdman law, and predicted that the conductors 
and trainmen would soon follow the example 
of the engineers and the firemen, and demand 
higher wages. 

As the increased cost of living has made the 
old scale of wages inadequate, the railways 
will probably not be able successfully to resist 
future demands. The public believes that it 
is entitled to the services of efficient and satis- 
fied men on the trains, and to regular train 
service, and it will not tolerate having this 
service suspended. On the other hand, it 
seems hard that the railways should be forced 
to pay higher wages, and at the same time be 
denied the privilege of raising their own 
wages—that is, their rates for freight and 
passengers. 

It is certainly true that the public has rights 
in every public service corporation. Trans- 
portation, light, and water are necessary for 
life, and in most great centers of population 
they are supplied one or all by private corpora- 
tions. No dispute over the rate of wages 01 
the hours of work should stop the service oi 
these corporations. They must supply wate: 
and light every day, and must run trains to 
carry men to and from business, and to trans- 
port food and clothing. 

The Canadian law recognizes this dependenc 
of society on public service corporations. On 
the one hand, it forbids any such corporatiol: 
to lock out its employés, and on the other, it 
forbids employés to strike until a commissio! 
has investigated their complaint and reporte 
upon it. It is said that the law works wel! 
for although there is nothing to compel th: 








disputants to do so, they usually accept the 
commission’s findings. 

The employers, it is true, like the Canadian 
law better than the working men do; but here 
we are even worse off, for the Erdman law 
seems to satisfy neither. Both the railway 
managers and the representatives: of the fire- 
men have joined in asking to have it so 
amended that the arbitration board will be 
more likely to make just decisions than it is 


now. oe & & 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE LOFTIEST TOWER.—Herr Czech, 

an engineer of Diisseldorf, Germany, has 
designed a tower for the central structure of 
an exhibition that is to 
be held in that city. 
The base will be a 
bridge across the Rhine. 
There will be two cen- 
tral spans, each about 
320 feet long; the piers 
that support them, and 
two other piers about 
300 feet away, one up- 
stream, the other down- 
stream, will form the 
foundation of the tower, 
which will rise to a 
height of 1,640 feet— 
more than 650 feet 
higher than the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. Ata 
height of 1,476 feet there will be a platform 
eighty-two feet square; above it the structure 
will taper to a point. Like the Eiffel Tower, 
the structure will probably be used as a wire- 
less telegraph station and for scientific purposes. 

& 

AVING THE CHESTNUT.—The Chest- 

nut Blight Commission of Pennsylvania 
has found a means of preventing, and perhaps 
curing, the disease that has threatened to wipe 
out one of the most valued trees in the region. 
The remedy is a spray of Bordeaux mixture. 
Although the expense of applying it to forests 
is now prohibitive, the discovery is regarded 
as the greatest achievement of the kind since 
the finding of a way to control the San José 
scale. The commission recommends using 
Bordeaux mixture in the proportion of four 
pounds of copper sulphate and five pounds of 
lime to fifty gallons of water. Experiments 
have shown that the trees need several spray- 














ings a year to keep them from being reinfected | 


with the blight spores, but that is no more 
than fruit-trees need when infected with scab or 
scale. In their experiments with the mixture, 
the commissioners removed all badly diseased 
branches, and all the infected spots that they 
could find on the limbs and trunk. They then 
washed the wounds with bichlorid of mer- 
cury, and covered them with a mixture of 
pine and tar, creosote and lampblack, in order 
to protect them against the weather. If the 
wounds were large, the tree surgeons added 
rosin to the covering. The commission is now 
trying to adapt the spraying treatment to 
forests, or to find some other preventive that 
can be used on a large scale at low cost. 


Oa) 


HE CAMERA AND THE SUBWAY.— 
Photographie records of the progress of 
any great building operation are valuable to the 
architects and engineers in charge of it. *A 
correspondent of the Engineering Record has 
described the use of the camera in the work on 


the subways of New York City. Photographs | noon of March 3d, by a parade of several 
not only show the sequence and progress of | thousand women in the interest of the equal 
the work, and the position of sidewalks, fences, suffrage movement. While the procession was 
stoops, and other structures removed during the | moving from Capitol Hill to the White House 
course of excavation, but they help to deter-|a company of well-drilled women presented a 





to Washington by several hundred students 
of Princeton University, who later took part 
in the inaugural parade. Several hundred 
thousand visitors were in the city to see the 


parade. ® 


RESIDENT WILSON, in his inaugural 

address, said that the nation had had a} 
new vision of its duty, and was to approach 
its business in the light of it. Some of the | 
things that need altering, he said, are ‘‘a tariff 
that cuts us off from our proper part in the | 
commerce of the world’’; ‘‘a banking and | 
currency system . . . perfectly adapted to con- 
centrating cash and restricting credits’’; ‘‘an 





industrial system which . . . holds capital in 
leading - strings, restricts the liberties and 
opportunities of labor and exploits... the 


natural resources’’; ‘‘a body of agricultural 
resources never yet given the efficiency of great 
business undertakings,’’ and ‘*waste places 
unreclaimed.’’ And he said in conclusion, 
‘This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of 
dedication. Here muster not the forces of 
party, but the forces of humanity. Men’s 
lives hang in the balance; men’s hopes call 
upon us to say what we will do. Who shall | 
live up to the great trust? Who dares fail to | 
try? I summon all honest men, all patriotic, | 
all forward-looking men, to my side. God 
helping me, I will not fail them, if they will | 
but counsel and sustain me!’’ 
& 


HE CABINET.— On the afternoon of 

March 5th, the President sent to the Senate 
the names of the men whom he has chosen to 
serve as his advisers in the Cabinet. They 
are: William J. Bryan 
of Nebraska, Secretary of 
State; William G. McAdoo 
of New York, Secretary 
of the Treasury; Lindley 
M. Garrison of New 
Jersey, Secretary of War; 
James C. McReynolds of 
Tennessee, A ttorney-Gen- 
eral; Albert S. Burleson 
of Texas, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral; Josephus Daniels of 
North Carolina, Secretary WILLIAM J. BRYAN. | 
of the Navy; Franklin K. Lane of California, | 
Secretary of the Interior; David F. Houston 
of Missouri, Secretary of Agriculture; William 
C. Redfield of New York, Secretary of Com- 
merce; and William B. Wilson of Pennsyl- | 
vania, Secretary of Labor. 


& 


HE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR.—Par- 
ticular interest attaches to Secretary Wilson, 

for he is the first incumbent of the new Cabinet 

Department of Labor, created in the closing 

COPYR'T, HARRIS & EWING days of the expiring Con- 

gress by a division of the 

bureaus of the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce and | 
Labor. Mr. Wilson was for | 
nine years secretary and 

treasurer of the United | 
Mine Workers of America. | 
Born in Scotland, he came | 
to this country with his | 
parents when he was eight | 
years old, and began to 
work in the Pennsylvania 
coal-mines when he was nine. He is at present 
a farmer. He was elected to Congress in 1906, 
and has just completed his third term. 

& 


7 SUFFRAGE PARADE.—The inau- 
guration parade was preceded, on the after- 

















WILLIAM B. WILSON 





mine the extent of damage to adjacent property. series of beautiful tableaux on the steps of the | 


‘‘An expert photographer, under the direction | Treasury Building. These tableaux were in- | 


of one of the engineers, secures pictures show- 
ing in great detail the facades of buildings, the 
character of the sidewalks, and all surface struc- 
tures along the right of way. The photographic 
prints are kept in the field office on the work, 
and after the actual subway construction has 
been finished, they are called into play. Cracks 
that appear in photographs of the walls of 
buildings cannot be ascribed to the operations 
now nearing completion. These photographs, 
by virtue of their minute detail, prove invalu- 
able to the engineers in restoring original 
conditions. The city cannot require from the 
contractor an excessive amount of restoration, 
ind the contractor cannot evade work that he 
s bound to perform. ’’ 


oo $ & 


CURRENT>* EVENTS 


OODROW WILSON of New Jersey took 

the oath as twenty-seventh President of 
‘he United States in the Capitol in Washington 
«{ noon on March 4th. The oath was admin- 
‘tered by Chief Justice Edward D. White. 
At the same time Thomas R. Marshall of 
indiana took the oath as Vice-President. Mr. 
\Vilson, who is the first Democratic President 
‘or sixteen years, resigned as Governor of 
New Jersey on March ist. He was escorted 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





tended to represent the ideals of the women, | 
and the ‘‘floats’’ in the parade were arranged | 
to show the progress of women. The crowds | 
in the streets through which the paraders | 
passed were so dense that 300 persons were 
badly injured, and had to*be taken to the hos- 
pitals for treatment. Many hundreds more 
were bruised in the crush, or had their gar- 
ments torn. e 
IQUOR SHIPMENTS.—On February 28th, 
President Taft vetoed the Kenyon-Webb 
bill prohibiting the shipment of liquor in inter- 
state commerce into prohibition states or into 
‘‘dry’’ territory in local option states. The 
President’s objection to the bill is based on 
his belief that it is ‘‘a violation of the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitution in 
that it is . . . a delegation by Congress to the 
states of the power of regulating interstate 
commerce in liquors, which is vested exclusively 
in Congress.’’ He said, further, that as he 
believed the bill to be invalid, he did not 
think he ought to shirk his duty, and force 
the Supreme Court to pass on its constitution- 
ality, and endure the odium that might result 
from an unpopular decision. The Senate re- 
passed the bill on the same day, and it was 
repassed by the House on March ist. The 
Supreme Court must decide whether it is a 
valid law. 
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A Practical Family Investment 


HOUSANDS of Overland cars bought are chosen by 

families and not by individual buyers. They.are bought 

for family purposes. It brings a greater return in pleasure 

and profit to every member of the family—than any 
other one purchase (of equal cost) can. Each member is bene- 
fited by the enjoyment of an unselfish pleasure—one to be shared 
with all the others. 


Riding in the open air brings a glow to the cheeks, brightens 
the eye and makes the enjoyment of out-of-doors more keen. 
Health is improved and family ties strengthened by the possession 
and use of an Overland. 


The Overland is a good, sensible, practical investment, too. 
Father goes to his office in much less time and by a far more 
enjoyable transportation method than formerly. Mother finds 
shopping via the Overland a pleasurable outing, rather than a 
dreaded but necessary trip downtown, as before. The children 
are carried to and from school under far more beneficial condi- 
tions than those afforded by close, stuffy street cars. 


But it is at the week end, when school and office no longer 
call, that the. real enjoyment of the Overland is to be had. Long 
trips to the country, far from the noise and crowding of the city, 
are an appeal few can withstand. The farthest quiet rural places 
are made easily accessible. From these trips everyone returns 
rested and refreshed for the new week’s work. 


A Book For The Boys—FREE 


We are sending, absolutely free, to every American boy 
our big, handsomely illustrated book, entitled ‘‘ How To Run An 
Automobile.’’ This book tells, in the simplest language, all one 
needs to know about the care and operation of a motor car. 


Every boy needs one. It will furnish him with not only 
weeks of interesting reading, but much valuable information he 
should have. Your name on a postcard will bring it. Absolutely 
frte. We prepay postage. 


Write us today and we’ll send you our beautiful 1913 
catalogue, also. 


Please address Dept. 35. 


The Willys-Overland Company, 


Toledo, Ohio. 


$985 Completely Equipped 
. O. B. Toledo) 


Self-Starter 

30 Horsepower 
5-Passenger Touring Car 
110-inch Wheel Base 


Mohair Top and Boot 
Clear Vision, Rain Vision 
Wind Shield 
Prest-O-Lite Tank 


Timken Bearings 
Center Control 
Remy Magneto 
Warner Speedometer 
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A WORD BY THE WAY. 


and spoke to the man who 
was plodding along with 
bent head, in the teeth of 
. the driving sleet. It is a 
rule of the country road to ask a foot trav- 
eler to ride, if you have room for him, but 
Clarence Davidson unconsciously drew 
away a little, as the roughly dressed 
stranger settled himself heavily by his 
side. Davidson preached the doctrine of 
Christian brotherhood, and tried to live by 
it, but he was fastidious about personal 
cleanliness and presentable clothes; and 
the twelve years of his ministerial life had 
been spent in a prosperous city church. 

A nervous breakdown had interrupted 
his promising career and then the doctor 
had exiled him to a lonely, unpainted 
farmhouse back among the Vermont hills. 
His preaching in: the little church at Pres- 
cott Four Corners was merely an incident 
of his exile. The committee had apologized, 
when they waited on him, for the pay was 
small, and so was the congregation, but 
Davidson had accepted. Talking to fifty 
people would not be hard, and he did not 
wish to be idle. 

All these things passed through the 
minister’s mind as the November sleet 
struck pitilessly in his face. The stranger’s 
faded overcoat and untrimmed beard some- 
how reminded him of the dusty windows 
at the church, the few unresponsive listen- 
ers in the rear seats, and the dishearten- 
ing ranks of empty pews. 

**My boy hain’t allus been what he might 
be,’’ his companion was saying, and the 
slow Yankee drawl roused Davidson from 
his reverie. ‘‘He’s throwed with a purty 
hard lot up there in the lumber woods; 
swears some, I reckon; mebbe drinks now 
and then; but he thinks the world and all 
of the new minister at the Corners. Never 
wa’n’t no such preachin’ in that church, he 
tells me. ’’ 

Davidson saw the hairy hand creep out from 
the folds of the faded overcoat, and he drew 
off his glove to take it. ‘‘God bless ye, elder, 
God bless ye!’’ 

The stranger got out at the next cross-road, 
and Clarence Davidson drove on with a new 
feeling stirring in his heart. None of the 
prosperous, well-dressed men in his city charge 
had ever sent him to his pulpit with a hearty 
‘*God bless you!’’ The phrase was common 
enough, and might mean next to nothing, but 
Davidson preferred to believe that it was sin- 
cerely meant. Father-love, he knew, was 
stirring under the faded overcoat; the same 





love that welcomed the Prodigal, after his 
long wanderings in the far country. 
And there was the ‘‘boy.’’ He, and others 


like him, made up the slender congregation in 
the rear seats. Somehow, in his vision, the 
dusty windows seemed to brighten, as if a 
cloud had passed away. 

It was the eternal struggle of a human soul 
that the minister was thinking of. It went 
on endlessly, in city slums, behind imposing 
stone fronts, out here among the bleak New 
England hills. He pictured the ‘‘boy’’ and 
his careless associates of the ‘‘lumber woods, ’’ 
and the response of his own manhood to the 
appeal thrilled him, like the blast of a trumpet 
calling to battle. 

*® © 


SECRET OF PEACE. 


TT Easter flower-market 
was wonderful that year. 
Justine Torbert uncon- 
sciously caught something of its 
joy even through the ache that 
throbbed in her heart at the 
thought—‘‘How mother would 
have loved it!” 

She was looking for flowers for her mother now 
—the most perfect that the market could offer. 
It was not always easy for her to make ends meet, 
but in the sixteen months since her mother had 
died there had not been a day when there was 
not at least a single rose beneath her mother’s 
picture. And now at Easter—what flowers could 
ever tell half the Easter message to one who has 
walked that road ? 

The lilies-of-the-valley were expensive, but Jus- 
tine did not hesitate. No matter at what cost of 
future sacrifice, she must have them. As the 
florist handed them to her, Justine heard a little 
quick-drawn breath beside her, and turned to see 
a thin girl in shabby black with her. eyes fixed 
hungrily upon the blossoms. The look hurt— 
Justine knew its meaning too well. 

“Oh, I wish I could buy her some!” she thought. 
She even hesitated, and made a swift mental cal- 
culation, but it was no use; she would have to live 
carefully the next two weeks to make up for the 
flowers that she had already bought. She turned 
sorrowfully away. Once, in spite of herself, she 
looked back, but the girl was gone. 

The street-car, like the market, was crowded. 
Justine found a seat beside a crippled boy. He 
was not an attractive boy; the small, sharp face 
was sullen as well as drawn with pain; but once 


THE 





Justine, glancing down at. him, thought that he 
was sniffing the fragrance of her lilies. She | 


street | is told in the Yorkshire Post. 


rejected the idea instantly—as if a dirty 


boy would care about flowers; yet something 


made her uncomfortable, and she was glad to | 


leave the car. 


LARENCE David- { 
son, the minister, | 


We O By fancy Byrd Farner B 


pulled up his horse, } 
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nee. 


Now is Christ risen from the dead! 
Now brightening from sea to sea, 
The wistful land is garmented 
In ancient beauty wondrously. 
Here flaunts a vine, here shakes a horn, 
Here rings a blossom's fragile bell, 
Here buds a rod, ‘twixt night and morn, 
Like Aaron's miracle. 
So deep the heart of earth is stirred, 
Far down, its humblest hoarded seed 
Thrills to the echo of the word 
That Christ is risen indeed. 


Pe 


of 
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How should a violet lift its face, 
Safe resurrected, perfect, fair, , " 
And He Who fashioned all that grace af “yy hy 
Lie dust beneath it there? * sh" 
How should a trembling tendril stir, 
A slender sword-thrust cleave the sod, 
And He bide in a sepulcher— 

Their Lord and God? 
Nay, but an age ago unfurled 
One dawn, from out a rock strong riven, 
In an old garden of the world 

The white, white Flower of Heaven! 


O ye who mourn, new graves beside, 

That same deliverance shall be 

For them, our last great Eastertide, 

That shook the slope of Calvary. 

O ye who doubt nor understand, 

Who see the guarded tomb alone, 

For but a prayer an angel's hand 
will roll away the stone. 

O ye who know, the dark Is fled, 

The day is on the hills again; 

Since Christ hath risen from the dead 
There is no ‘death! Amen! 


| was killed, but the slater escaped without material 


opened the door of her room, and met the sweet | 


glance of her mother’s pictured face. Here, at | be arrested. The cadi listened attentively to 
least, was quiet—and peace. | the case, and asked the slater what he had to say 
She put the flowers in her mother’s vase under | in 7 defense. f justice,” en “ 
the picture, and dropped into her mother’s chair. | _.““Dispenser of justice,” answere e€ accused, 
. , ‘it is even as this man says; but Allah forbid that 
Yet the peace did not come; instead she felt a there should be evil in my heart. I am a poor 
passion of loneliness like that of those first awful | man, and know not how te make amends.” 
days. It bewildered and frightened her. “O t — Ag —y wee Dee noun ee Sew. 
' | upon demande: s 
mother, mother!” she sobbed, chokingly. ; be inflicted upon the accused. ‘The cadi meditated 
A knock at the door startled her; it was her | for a few moments, and finally said, “It shall be 
landlady, looking more tired than usual. There ” 


was a telephone message for Justine, she ex- | Then to the slater he said, ‘Thou shalt stand in 
plained, and as she was going up-stairs anyhow, ee én << o Tend to the 
she had stopped to give it herself # but = as | accuser he added, hou shalt, if it please thee, 
she spoke her sad eyes discovered the flowers. | g0 up on the roof an upon the culprit, even 
“Recans as if they pe to help, don’t it?” she | 4S he fell on thy father. Allah be praised!” 

said slowly, as she turned away. 

“Wait a minute, Mrs. Gebhard!”’ Justine cried. 
She ran across to her flowers, and, taking half of 
them from the vase, put them into the work-worn | 
hand. | 

“They do help,” she said, softly. And as she | 
closed the door and came back into the room, she | 
found that peace was there at last. 


injury. A son of the dead man caused the slater 
to 
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LIVINGSTONE AND THE LION. 


HE centenary of David Livingstone will recall 
fi to the older readers of The Companion the 
famous encounter with a wounded lion 
that almost put an end to his remarkable career 
before it had fairly begun. But the story must be 
* & | unfamiliar to many persons who have never read 
| Doctor Livingstone’s fascinating books. The ad- 
PUNS IN THE PEERAGE. | venture occurred while he was living among the 
ANY interesting little side-lights upon, his- Bakatlas, not far from the present town of Mafe- 
M tory may be obtained through the family | king. This account is from his own narrative: 
mottos of the ancient noble houses of | 
England. These often embody the loftiest aspira- 
tions, personal, patriotic or religious. Others are 
arrogant or bellicose, occasionally even brutally 
selfish, like the amazing motto of the old border- | 
raiding Cranstouns: “Thou shalt want ere I want.” | 


Puns upon the family name or arms have always 
been pular, and are to be found in English, 
French, and Latin. “Do not despoil the Fane” is 
the motto of the Fanes; that of the Temples is 
“Tem quam delecta”’ (How amiable are the 
Temples); and “Sie bene merenti palma” (The 

alm to the so well-deserving) is that of the 

almers. The Veres and Vernons both have 
mottos of which the play upon words is lost in 
translation: ‘‘Ver non semper viret’”’? may be ren- 
dered either “Spring does not always flourish” 
or “Vernon always flourishes” ; “ Vero nihil verius” 

N @ is truer than truth) proclaims also, 
“‘Nothigg is truer than Vere.” “Quod dixi dizi” 

What ve said I have said) is the Dixie motto; 
and “By love, not force’ (Amore non vi), the 
pre Sans one of the Amorys. “Sit Fors 
ter felix” (May your fate be thrice happy) or 
(May Forster be happy) is that of the Forsters. 

7 of ae (God’s peace), the original mean- 
ing of their name, is the Godfrey motto. Two 
puns in French are those of the families of Coote 
and Frere: “‘Coute qui coute” (Cost what it may), 
and “Frére aime Frere” (Brother loves brother). 

A Scotch pun is the motto, “Do not cross the 
bridge’’— meaningless did it not belong to the 


The pocete of Mabotsa were troubled by lions 
which leaped into the cattle-pens by night and 
destroyed their milch and draft animals. They 


even attacked the herds boldly by daylight, 








and although several expeditions against the wild 
beasts were planned, the ople had not the 
courage to carry them through successfully. 

It is well known that if one in a pg 3 of lions is 
killed, the others leave that pa 
I therefore went out with the peo 
destroy one of the marauders. e found the ani- 
mals on a small hill covered with trees. The men 
formed round it in a circle, and gradually closed 
up. Being below on the plain with a native school- 
master named Mabalwe, I saw one of the lions 
sitting on a piece of rock. Mabdalwe fired at him; 
and the ball hit the rock. The lion bit at the spot 
as a dog does at a stick or stone thrown at him, 
and then, leaping away, broke through the circle 
family of Brigg, the Scotch form of bridge, as all and —_ The Bakatlas ought to have speared 
readers of Burns are aware. Ifittakesamoment’s | him in his attempt to get out, but they were 
thought to understand that Briggs are dangerous | afraid. 
to cross, the meaning is instantly plain in the motto | __ When the circle was reformed, we saw two other 
of Lord Lyons. “Don’t rouse lions!’ may have | lions in it, but dared not fire lest we should shoot 
an untriendly curtness rather suggestive of | some ofthe people. The beasts burst through the 
“Beware the dog!”’ but at least it is fair warning. | line; and as it was evident the men could not face 

“Do no ylle, quoth D’oylle,” is the curious | their foes, we turned back toward the village. 




























pone paradox, in old English, of the family of 
recisely a pun, but still a play upon their 
n s the selection of the family of Hawke, 
“Strike!” which is an old hawking term of the 
days of falconry. A_ punning phrase, with no 
reference to the family name, but with a double 
meaning, is the wise and eful choice of the 
Viscounts Falmouth. This is the motto: “Patience 
passe science” (Patience surpasses knowledge) ; 
or, as it also sounds, when spoken in French, the 
repeated injunction, “Patience! Patience!” 


Not 
ame, 
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EVEN-HANDED JUSTICE. 
NNUMERABLE are the stories of the shrewd- 
ness with which the cadis or magistrates of 
Turkey dispense justice. A very amusing one 


A poor Turkish slater in Constantinople, at work 
upon the roof of a house. lost his footing, and fell 


She drew a breath of relief as she | into the narrow streetuponaman. The pedestrian 








In going round the end of the hill, I saw a lion 
sitting on a piece of rock, about thirty yards off, 
with a little bush in front of him. I took good aim 
at him through the bush, and fired both barrels. 

The men called out, “He is shot! he is shot!’ 
Others cried, “Let us go to him!” 

I saw the lion’s tail erect in anger, and said, 
“Stop a little till I load again!” I was in the act 
of ramming down the bullets, when I heard a shout, 
and looking half-round, I saw the lion in the act of 
springing upon me. 

He caught me by the shoulder, and we both came 
to the ground together. Growling horribly, he 
shook me as a terrier dog does arat. The shock 
produced a stupor like that felt by a mouse in the 
grip of the cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, in 
which there was no sense of pain or feeling of 
terror, although I was quite conscious of what 
was happening. This yy is probably pro- 
duced in all animals killed by the carnivora; and 
if so, it is a merciful provision of the Creator for 


lessening the pain of death. 

As he had one paw on the back of my head, I 
turned round to relieve myself of the weight, and 
saw his eyes directed to Mabdlwe, who was aiming 
at him froma distance of ten or fifteen yards. The 


gun missed fire in both barrels. The animal 
immediately left me to attack him, and bit his 
thigh. Another man, whose life it had saved 
after he had been tossed by a buffalo, tried 
to spear the lion, upon which he turned from 
Mabalwe, and seized this fresh foe by the 
shoulder. 

At that moment the bullets the beast had 
received took effect, and he fell down dead. 
The whole was the work of a few moments, 
and must have been his paroxysm of dying 
rage. In order to take out the charm from 
him, the Bakatlas on the following day made 
a huge bonfire over the carcass, which was 
declared to be the largest seed seen. 

Besides open oy eg me into splinters, 


a the — 
part of my arm. The bite of a lion resembles 
a gunshot wound. It is generally followed by 
a great deal of sloughing and discharge, an 
ever afterward pains are felt periodically in 
the part. I had on a tartan jacket, which I 
believe wiped off the virus from the teeth that 
jierced the flesh, for my two companions in 
e affray have both suffered from the usual 
ins, while I have escaped with only the 
neonvenience of a false joint in my limb. 


* 


A MATTER OF METHODS. 
‘| made up my mind about that new 






sup’rintendent up to the Reeves-Hawley 

farm,” observed Jotham Peakes, with an 
air of finality, “and I’ll tell you jest what I 
think of him, confidential. He’s as shaller as 
a teaspoon.” 


“He talks kinder convincin’,” said Mr. 
Bayly. “I heard him discussin’ phosphate 
down to the depot yistiddy.” 

“Don’t you get fooled with talk,” Jotham 
admonished him. “Lots of men can talk, _ 
they hain’t got any faculty. Jest notice the 
way they do the churnin’ up there now. Takes 
four men to churn—one man to do the churnin’ 
and three to stand round under foot. He 
one man and four hosses back the whole length 
of that lane to the lower barn to haul out 
three bushels of p’taters—and the man could 

e lugged ’em out on his shoulder forty 
times while they was a-backin’ the team in. 

“TI went up there to-day r some seed- 
oats, and I found the sup’rintendent out back 
of the big barn next to the pig-pens. One of 
the men was a-movin’ some lumber there, and 
he’d shoved one wide plank over into the pen 
so that the end laid on the ground, and one 
little pig—he wa’n’t bigger’n a mangel-wurzel 
—took a notion to walk up that. plank and get 
out, and he done so. 

“Well, that was a chance for the boss to 
show off. Sezee, ‘A pig don’t reason—he 
merely acts on a ’sociation of ideas,’ sezee. 
‘We'll put another plank down on this side, 
and by havin’ enough men here to prevent his 
escape, we can urge him to mount it, and return 
to the pen. It’s very simple,’ sezee, beamin’ on 
us like a jack-larntern. ‘ 

2 ‘Simp e! says I. ‘It’s wuss’n that—it’s fool- 


ish. 

“He kinder reddened > ‘Maybe you know a 
better we. sezee, kinder huffed. 

“The pig was right under my feet, nosin’ and 
snufflin’ round, and I stoo quick and ketched 
him by the hind legs—he didn’t weigh more’n thirty 
pounds—and hove him over inter the pen, all in 
one motion. 
= ‘That'd be my way,’ says I, ‘with a pig of that 


e. 
“Well, the boss looked a mite flustered. Sezee, 
‘I didn’t stop to reflect upon the size of the pig. 
ae With a large pig my method works very 
well. 
| “And,” concluded Jotham, with the air of one who 
| has we roy his point, “that’s jest about his size. 
If 1 had to ticket him, I’d say he was the kind of a 
man that’d burn a barn to fry an egg.” 


a 
- 
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MERELY PERQUISITES. 


| JN every self-respecting community the thief is 

| despised and the honest man respected. But 
| & there are local differences in the strictness with 
| which the code of honesty is applied. 


In Virginia, when a young negro was caught 
pom y, dear old Aunt Peggy was shocked and 
orrified. 

| “Me, I don’t believe in stealin’,”’ she explained, 
| with dignity. “I don’t never take nothin’—’ceppen 
| it’s somepin’ ter eat—er somepin’ ter w’ar—er 
| somepin’ what 1 thinks Miss Ellen don’t want no 
| more—er somepin’ pore ole Miss Lucy done got too 
| blind to miss.” 

|. A New England family spent last year in Italy, 
| keeping house, that the daughters who were 
studying art might have the comfort of a real home. 
They were much pleased with Italian servants, 
whom they found full of a delightful friendliness, 
equally removed from servility and impertinence ; 
but alas! these charming servants were not 
strictly honest. They h mysterious arrange- 
ments with the tradesmen, commissions, perqui- 
sites, pickings, treats to innumerable cousins. 
The mistress was troubled; yet she knew her 
Marietta to be a treasure whom it would be folly 
to dismiss. 

Instead, she summoned her, and suggested, with 
careful delicacy, a curtailment of these self- 
assumed privileges, offering increased wages in 
return. Marietta agreed, but at the end of a week 
withdrew her assent. 

“T cannot—no!” she declared, vehemently. “At 
first, 1 thought but of the money; now I have time 
to think of other things, and I find myself insulted. 
Twenty times I put out my hand to e what I 
must not, and what I have always taken. Then I 
feel like a thief—1, who am an honest woman! If 
Iam to serve the signora tanger, she will pay me 
as before, and trust me. I have judgment and 
discretion; I do not forget her interests. A trifle 
here, a trifle there, what does it matter? If it is 
more one week, it is less the next—and always 
such a little! I cannot be tied to my wages as one 
ties a greedy boy to the leg of the table that he 
may not reach the jam. Surely, the signora under- 
stands?” c 

Marietta remained, and continued to be judi- 
ciously and discreetly honest, in her own fashion. 


® © 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. 


HE advantages of education are so numerous 

| and so evident that they do not have to be 

proved. Occasionally, however, as in this 

story from Tit-Bits, there are disadvantages as 
well. 


The daughter had just returned from finishing- 
school 


_“That air —’ remarked her father, as they were 
sitting together in the dining-room. 

“Father dear,” interrup the girl, “it’s vulgar 
to say ‘that air.’ You should say, ‘That something 
there,’ or preferably, just ‘that.’” 

“Well, this ear —’ commenced her father. 

“No,” his daughter interrupted again. ‘That’s 
just as vulgar. You must avoid such expressions 
as ‘This ’ere’ —” . 

“Look here, my girl,’”’ said her father, “I’m going 
to say exactly what I mean. That air is bad for 
this ear of mine, and I’m going to shut the 





window.” 
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Music by ELIZABETH RHEEM STONER 


Pur- ple cups and  yel-low cups "Neath my win-dow seen, 





Say, what do you do? Catch the rain per-haps,and then 


ie mf 


THE DOLLS’ ««WHO’S WHO.” 


BY A. F. CALDWELL. 
Angelina Sue, B.E., 


cause she has blue eyes, you see! 
Martha Washington, L.O.A., 
Lost one arm with Gyp at play. 
Clotille Snowdrop, she’s R. D., 
It’s Rag Dinah, her degree! 
Bridget Murphy, in the book 
She’s B.C., it means best cook. 
Esther Frances, D. N., see? 
Dollies’ nurse, and fine is she. 
Dora Agnes, H.M., guessed ? 
“Home made,” and | like her best! 


> Bor — 
HAPPY HOPPY’S NEW HOME. 


BY MRS. J. W. WHEELER. 


HEN Happy Hoppy woke from her 
long winter nap, she felt so drowsy 
that she snuggled down in her warm 

burrow to take another nap. She closed 
her eyes comfortably, and thought that when 
the sun climbed a little higher she would 
hop out and take a look at things. Thump! 
thump! What was that? An earthquake? 
Happy Hoppy’s eyes popped open. What 
do you think had happened? She had been 
shoveled up with a load of loam, hauled into 
the city, and dumped into a back yard—and 
such a back yard! It was so small that she 
could cover it in three good hops. She looked 
round scornfully. Nota bit of grass, not a 
tree was in sight! 

Do you wonder that Happy Hoppy longed 
for the big garden patch where daisies and 
clover grew ? 

Happy Hoppy was sure that she would 
starve to death. Where were the nice, fat 
cutworms, and the busy black-and-yellow 
cucumber-bugs? She would have to depend 
on house-flies, and she saw only one crawling 
about! Think how many flies it takes to 

eep a healthy toad from hunger—three 
‘undred a day! 

Happy Hoppy tried every corner of the 
yard to see if there were a hole big enough 
tor her to crawl through, but there was not. saaiiaa iy eaten cae, 








Pur- ple cups and _ yel- low cups, 








“hat made her so unhappy that she hid THE HILLTOP. 


herself way down in the loose earth as far 

*S She could go. She was so preoccupied with | too much surprised to mpve; she sat quite still 

her troubles that when some one came to rake | and blinked her eyes in the strong sunlight. - 

the earth she neither heard nor felt him. | ‘*This is such good, rich loam!’’ the woman 
But one warm day she was so hungry that| was saying. ‘‘Look how the things have 

she had to come out to find something to eat. | started already! Why, the ferns are beginning 

She was just in time to see three people coming | to uncurl, and the clover is in bud!’’ 

out of the door—a man, a woman, and a pale-| ‘‘I can see the tiny buds,’’ the boy said. 

faced boy who sat in a strange-looking chair) ‘‘ Ferns, clover! What can they mean? ’’ 


that moved on wheels. Happy Hoppy was said Happy Hoppy, and stretched her short | 


neck, winked hard, and looked about. Sure | 
enough! There were ferns, tender green | 
shoots curving up from the earth to make, by | 
and by, the coolest of umbrellas to sit under | 
on hot days; and there were big bunches of 


| clover, just the thing to attract moths; and | 
| Solomon’s-seal stood up as if it had always 


grown there. Happy Hoppy found that she 
had done a great deal of worrying for nothing. | 


Hold the sun-shine, too. . . 


_—_ 


Happy Hoppy was puzzled. She did not 
understand until the big man explained to 
some one who looked down from one of the 
windows. ‘‘You see, Willie could not go to 
grandmother’s this summer, so we are trying 
to make the country come to him.’’ 

Ah, that was it! Happy Hoppy had never 
heard of such a wonderful thing, but right 
then and there she made up her mind to 
keep the bugs out of Willie’s garden. She 
hopped from her hiding-place in full sight 
of them all, rolled her eyes wisely, and 
snapped at a beetle. 

‘*Mother, father, look! Just see that 
toad! Where do you suppose it came from ?’’ 

‘*Why, how lucky!’’ said Willie’s mother. 

**How lucky!’’ said his father. ‘*Now 
your garden is complete; I was going to 
hunt for one and bring it here. It’s a sort 
of partnership, isn’t it? I am to find the 
flowers and keep the weeds down, and the 
toad will kill the worms and bugs, and you 
and mother can watch things grow.’’ 


— eee 
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THE SECRET. 


BY ZITELLA COCKE. 


"Twas a chubby little tomtit 
With a pudgy little cheek,— 
And his heart was full to bursting 
In his eagerness to speak,— 
For he'd found out a secret, 
Which he did not want to keep, 
And he meant to tell the robin 
Just as soon as day should peep. 


So all night he chirped and fluttered, 
Nor one minute gave to rest, 
Until every other birdie 
Began stirring in its nest. 
And a drowsy toad beneath him 
Muttered, “What a fuss you make, 
Oh, you cruel, crazy tomtit, 
Keeping all of us awake!” 


But the tomtit did not hear him, 
For he caught a burst of song, 
And he knew to what brave singer 
That sweet carol must belong. 
“'Tis the robin! ‘Tis the robin!” 
And across the field he flew. 
“Robin! Robin! Stop a moment, 

I have such good news for you. 


“Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 
Yes, the brooklet told me so, 
And he heard it from the leaflets, 
Just a little while ago.” 
But the robin kept on singing. 
“No,” he said, “you silly thing, 
Listen to me, darling tomtit, 
Don’t you ‘know that | am spring?” 
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Simplified, 
Inexpensive 

Sweeping 

There is but one cleaning 

device ever invented pos- 

) sessing the maximum cleaning 


efficiency at the minimum cost 
to the purchaser, namely: 


BISSELL’S 


“BEARING Sweeper 


A mere touch propels it, while the 
rapidly revolving brush lifts the fine 
dust and grit out of the carpet or rug, 
depositing it in the pan receptacles 
confining all the dust, making sweep- 
ing a positive pleasure instead of a 
drudgery. No injury to fine carpets 
or rugs when you use the Bissell 
Sweeper; no changing of the brush 
when sweeping the different grades 
of carpets as the brush adjusts itself 
automatically. 

The Bissell Sweeper is absolutely 
the only efficient cleaning device that 
the masses of the people can afford 
to buy. $2.75 to $5.75 buys the Mit 4 

latest improved BALL - BEARIN 

ISSELL’S, and it will last 10 to 20 
years. Write for booklet. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 142, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest Exclusive CarpetSweep- 
er Manufacturers in the World.) 





























Once Grown Always Grown 


MAULE’S 
SEEDS 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 

gressive gardeners as the best ever 
My new Seed Catalogue is a wonder. Contains 
everything in seeds, bulbs, small fruits and plants 
worth growing. 600 illustrations; 176 pages. Any 


ardener sending his name on a postal card can 
ave it for the asking. Send for it today. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send 5 cents (stamps) mention this 
== paper, I will enclose in the catalogue 
a packet of my GIANT pansy. 





are well developed and strong; 

- their smiling faces indicate good 
health and happiness: - 

If you start your baby on 

Mellin’s Food today, he will 

grow strong and healthy, as 


have thousands of others. 


‘Write today for a Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


 Mellia’s Food ‘Co,, Boston, Mass. 
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| (\N February 22, 1865, two comrades and I were 


‘myself pledged one another solemnly to stand 


} os t 
| were le } 
| to do, an officer and his staff came dashing round 
| a turn in the road. 


|}man. As he came opposite to us, he su 
reined his horse to a standstill, gave us a searchin 


He listened quietly, and then said, ‘“What about 
as I told him’ I was not sick, but simply 
starved. 


at what at first gave appeared like a piece of 
deception; but when, after a ride b 

of more than a thousand miles, 
these two boys safe to their homes in old Cayuga, 


lon 


actually turned gray. 
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THE OFFICER IN GRAY. 





released from the Confederate stockade at 
Salisbury, North Carolina, writes an old friend of 
The Companion. We undertook to go on foot to 
Goldsboro, then the parole camp of the Confeder- 
acy, without realizing what an undertaking it was. 
Before leaving the prison, my two comrades and 


together as long as life lasted. They were not so 
strong or well as I was, and they depended on me 
to get them through, or to bury them decently by 
the way. The party of paroled prisoners did not 
get far the first day, and that night camped in a 
yiece of woods. Here I made my two comrades a 
ed of brush, and for the first time in four months 
they did not lie on the bare ground. In the morn- 
ing I was so stiff that I could hardly stir, and I 
was alarmed for the condition of my patients. I | 
was not long left in doubt, and forgot my own 
troubles in contemplating their cond tion, which 
was pitiable in the extreme. 
I aany got them to their feet, but found to my 
hat the others had gone on, and that we 
ft behind. While I stood wondering what 


u 
The man in command had the face of a eat 
denly 


glance, and in abrupt but friendly tones, aske 
why we were there. 

I told him that my comrades were weak, that 
they were entirely worn out by the march of the 
day before, that the rest of our party had gone on, 
and that I had promised not to leave ~ friends 
under any circumstances as long as they lived. 


He turned and looked at the members of his 
staff. 1 thought I could see him trying to control 
his emotion; then he suddenly turned to me again, 
and pointing in a certain direction with his sword 
said, ‘‘See here, my boy, over there is a railroa 
depot. You get your comrades there if you can, 
and before you come in sight of it, ge a large 
cane, and when you get there be ‘right smart 
lame,’ and I guess they’ll take all three of you on 
board the cars.” Then, with a kindly glance at 
me, he clapped spurs to his horse’s flanks and 
galloped away. ‘ 

I looked at the boys again; neither of them said 
a word; neither did they say anything when they 
saw me goa short distance from them, pick up a 
large stick, take the weaker one by the arm, and 
motion to the other to follow the way pointed out 
by the officer. When we reached the depot, I 
made no claim to being well, and, stick and all, we 
were taken on the top of a freight-car moving in 
the direction of Goldsboro. 

So strong was I in spirit that I felt my face flush 


land ahd sea 
had brought 


I felt the mists come before my own eyes. On a 
coeing morning, weeks afterward, I awoke from a 
delirium and found myself iying in my own 
bed at home, with the tear-wet face of my mother 
looking down at me, as she told me that the war 
was ended. She held a small mirror before my 
face, and I saw that during the long and weary 
months of hardship and supers. my hair had 
Then I realized at last that 
the kind Confederate officer had understood better 
than I the perils and difficulties of my situation, and 
that I owed my life to his compassionate advice. 
Since then I have done more than one Southern 
bor a favor in memory of the noble face and 
knightly bearing of that officer in gray. 
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YOUNG BARBARIANS AT PLAY. 


HE black children of north Queensland are as 

much absorbed in their games as white chil- 
dren. One praiseworthy aspect of their sport, 
writes Mr. E. J. Banfield in “My Tropic Isle,” is 
that they play their game for the sake of the game, 
not to gain the plaudits of an idle crowd or in ex- 
pectation of reward. 


In order to acquire dexterity, the fish-spear in 
the first instance is a mere toy. A colored boy, in 
all the joyous abandon of nakedness, sports with 
a spear suitable to his mo and strength for a 
month together, floating ch ps and scraps of bark 
in the water as targets, until hands and eyes are 
brought under absolute control. In the meantime 
he has also practised on small fish, and soon he is 
a regular contributor to the larder. 

The kirra-kul tree provides the means of satis- 
| ny that desire for a noise that is instinctive in 
the boy, whatever his race or color. Young, wees | 
shoots several feet long and full of sap are placed 
in the fire for a few minutes. When they are 
“bashed” on a log or other hard substance, the 
heated gas in the pithy core bursts out with a 
pistol-like report. 

It is due to the crude folk who owned Australia 
not so very long ago, to say that they had invented 
the top before the white usurpers came along. 
Tops are made from the fruit of one of the gourds 
that is about the size of a small orange. The 
spindle is a smooth and slender piece of wood fast- 
ened to the tep with gum. To spin the top, the 
Savers revolve the spindle between the palms of 

heir hands. Some blacks are so expert that the 
top ‘‘goes to sleep” before the eyes of the smiling 
and exultant player. 
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A WATERY GAME. 


ATER polo and water baseball are popular 

games, but water football of the kind de- 
scribed in a story that the Boston Herald credits to 
Mr. Percy Haughton, coach of the Harvard foot- 
ball-team, is not likely to gain many enthusiastic 
followers. 


There was a Thanks; iving-day game in Phila- 
delphia that was played in a deluge of snow and | 
ee, with Franklin Field a foot deep in cold, gray 
slush. 

The Cornell conte, who won the toss, asked 
rather bitterly before the game began: 

“Do we have to play in this fluid ?” 

“Yes, of course you do!” was the impatient 
reply. “Come, come, you’ve won the toss, which 
end do you take ?” 

“Well,” said the Cornell man, shaking his head 
at the gray waste of waters spread before him, 
“well, I guess we’ll kick with the tide.” 


® © 


CRAMPED QUARTERS. 


'VIDENTLY this story from the New York 
Tribune is exaggerated, but flat-dwellers will 
recognize the truth in the caricature. 


“Well,” some one asked a Westerner who was 
moving to New York, “have you furnished your 
new flat yet?” 

“No,” answered the man from the West, “not 
quite. by the way, can you tell me where I could 
buy a folding tooth-brush ?” 
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is 
Baby’s First Bath 


And because it does not con- 
tain free alkali, or anything that 
can injure the tenderest skin. 


Palmolive Soap refreshes 
and invigorates the skin, pre- 
venting redness, irritation or 
chafing. 

Since Palmolive Soap is best 
for the tender skins of children, 
it certainly is best for grown 

_ women and men. Price 5c. 
per cake. 


Palmolive Shampoo is 
delightfully cleansing. It 
stimulates the hair to 
ealthful lustre and luxu- 


In a famous hospital, three 
babes are born daily. The 
nurses use nothing but soft 
tepid water and pure olive oil 
for baby’s bath the first week 
of its life. After that Palmolive 


naturally follows. 
| 6 4 © 


Baby’s first soap and water 
bath should be always a Palm- 
olive bath—smooth, soft,creamy 
suds, of warm fresh water and 
Palmolive Soap. 


Many physicians recommend 
Palmolive as the perfect soap 
for a Baby's delicate skin, be- 
cause it is made of the two 
necessary palm and olive oils. fSiier "Pricesoe “°™™"® 


Send two 2-cent stamps for sample cake of Palmolive Soap and free 
_ booklet, “* The Easy Way to Beauty” 
mY, PALMOLIVE is sold by all good dealers. 


SM, Made by B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


riant growth. ice 50c. 

Palmolive Cream is —_ 
and delightful. It whitens 
and nourishes the skin, and 
imparts a soft and delicate 


& 
(PALMOUVE 
BCREAM 





EASILY PUT UP 
A great advantage 
over the confusion, 
litter and long de- 
lays of the old 
fashioned lath-plas- 
ter and wali-paper 


YOUR SAFEGUARD 
GENUINE. BEAVER BOARD has our reg- 
istered trade-mark on the back of each 
panel and sample. It has also a light 
cream color all the way through, that 
comes only by the use of sanitary, 
durable PuRE-Woop-F1BRE. Insist on 


CANNOT CRACK 
Beaver Board Walls 
and Ceilings are a 
wood product and 
not subject to the 
cracking and re- 
pairing of lath and 





plaster. seeing both trade-mark and color before way. 
buying. 
— SORE RHOGS 
NO WALL-PAPER Our designing de- 


Beaver Board has.a 
beautiful pebbled 
surface specially de- 
signed for painting 


partment is always 
glad to give its help 
in working out de- 
sign-ideas appro- 


and stencil treat- i 
riate to your needs. 

ment. The — This service is with- 

is more artisti out obligation on 

and more sanitary your part 

than wall-paper. : 


FOR ALL BUILD- 
INGS. Beaver 
Board is used in new 
buildings, or for re- 
modeling old ones; 
for residences and 
for commercial 
buildings of every 
kind. 


WARM IN WIN. 
TER. Beaver Board 
makes a house war- 
mer in winter,cooler 
insummer. It also 
resists the passage 
of sound. 

















EAVER BOARD sets you free from the deterioration of 
plastered walls and from the limitations of wall-paper. 


Moreover, it makes possible individual designing in the present popular 
panel treatment. Distinctive color-decoration—appropriate to the partic- 
ular room—is made easy. Houses built before the present-day ideas of 
interior designing can be quickly remodeled at economical cost. 


The wall-design shown above is suggestive of one of many Beaver Board treatments appropriate to a dining- 
room. Fora living-room, it would be very different, yet equally pleasing—and so on, for any room in any type 
of building, new or remodeled. 

Sold by builders’ supply, lumber, hardware and paint dealers and decorators, in sizes to meet all average 
requirements. 

Write for “Beaver Board and its Uses,”’ a free booklet that shows by photographs of real rooms, the infinite 
variety of Beaver Board Walls and Ceilings. A painted sample of Beaver Board will be sent with the book. 


The Beaver Companies 




















United States: - - - 117 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
anada. - - - = = 317 WallStreet, Beaverdale, Ottawa. 
Great Britain: - - - 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 
Attractive Beaver Board design in dining-room a. Operating-Room of Dr. C. B. Massey Philadelphia, 
of Mr. Herman Stemme, Chesterfield, Mo. - £ex' a tribute to Beaver Board’s sanitary excellence. 
BEAVER 
BOARD 
. 
Trade 
Mark 


























“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
LL 
—————————————————————— 


Ss 108 all diff., Transvaal .Servia, Brazil Peru,CapeG H,Mex. 
SS Natal, Java, etc.,and Album Se. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
NS difU.S..26c.1000hingesBe. Agts.wtd.50%. ListFree.! buy 
»S stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo. 


416 NEW BULBS FOR 20 CTS. 
: 1 New Yellow Calla, 
, ™ very fine and valuable. 
3 Emerald Vine, most 
and it of vines. 
8 Helianti, a most showy 
flower like Cosmos. Tubers 
make a fine winter vegetable 
ooked like ope. 
8 Gladiolus New Hybrids. 
6 Shamrock Oxalis. 
Fine foliage ; everblooming. 
These 16 Bulbs are all new 
and extra fine. We mail them 
all together with a complete 
treatise on Culture of Summer 
Bulbs and big Catalogue for 20 cts. 
Our big Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and rare 
new Fruits /ree toall who apply. We 
are the largest growers in world 
of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lil- 
fes, etc., and our stocks are the best and c! 5 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥. 


IN A SHADOW 


INVETERATE TEA DRINKER FEARED 
PARALYSIS. 



















Steady use of either tea or coffee often produces 
alarming symptoms as the poison (caffeine) con- 
tained in these beverages acts with more potency 
in some persons than in others. 

“1 was never a coffee drinker,” writes an Illinois 
woman, “but a tea drinker. I was very nervous, 
had frequent spells of sick headache and heart 
trouble, and was subject at times to severe attacks 
of bilious colic. 

“No end of sleepless nights—would have spells 
at night when my right side would get numb and 
tingle like a thousand needles were pricking my 
flesh. At times I could hardly put my tongue out 
of my mouth and my right eye and ear were 
affected. 

“The doctors told me I was liable to become 
paralyzed at any time, so { was in constant dread. 
I took no end of medicine—all to no good. 

“The doctors told me to quit using tea, but I 
thought I could not live without it—that it was my 
only stay. I had been a tea drinker for twenty- 
five years; was under the doctor’s care for fifteen. 

“About six months ago, I finally quit tea and 
commenced to drink Postum. 

“T have never had one spell of sick headache 
since and only one light attack of bilious colic. 
Have quit having those numb spells at night, sleep 
well and my heart is getting stronger all the time.” 
Name given upon request. 

Postum now comes in concentrated, powder 
form, called Instant Postum. It is prepared by 
stirring a level teaspoonful in a cup of hot water, 
adding sugar to taste, and enough cream to bring 
the color to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient; there’s no waste ; 
and the flavor is always uniform. Sold by grocers 
everywhere. 

A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s name and 
2cent stamp for postage. Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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MR. EMMET PLANTS A GARDEN. 


R. Emmet had never taken any particular 

interest in gardening. He had been born and 
brought up in the city, and now, although he lived 
in a country town, there was not even a flower- 
bed on his otherwise attractive littlé place. Mrs. 
Emmet considered the lack of a garden a great 
mistake, and every spring she urged her husband 
to “have one this year.” At last, however, a cir- 
cumsiance arose that made it necessary to do 
gardening of some kind. The grass of the front | 
and side lawn had been winter-killed, and it was | 
necessary to plant anew. 


“As long as you’re going to plant grass,’ said 
his wife, “why don’t you have some flowers along 
under the windows, next the Cad And we 
could gre = part of the clothes-yard to some 
vegetables without doing any hurt.” 

r. Emmet grunted at the saggnetion, and prom- 
ised nothing. Going to his office, however, he 
fell into conversation with a neighbor who was 

lanning his garden for the coming year, and some- 
hing of this man’s enthusiasm communicated 
itself to Mr. Emmet. When he returned that after- 
noon, the ugliness of his bare lawn struck him for 
the first time. The die was cast when he found 
on the ‘hall table a neat pile of seed catalogues. 
Mr. and Mrs. Emmet spent the evening in ae | 
these ily colored pamphlets, and making ou! 
their “list.” 

“Now that’s done,” said the man, as he rose. 
stiff and cramped, a couple of hours later. “pil 
get those seeds to-morrow, and tell Hiram to plow 
up the ground, and then we can start in whenever 
it gets warmer. I am beginning to think that 
we'll have a good deal of amusement out of that 
garden.” As events turned out, there was amuse- 
ment in plenty. 

Time passed, and ie advanced, slowly but 
surely. One warm day Mr. Emmet sowed the 
seeds from a shallow box that he carried under 
his arm, and now there was nothing to do but to 
wait for nature. 

“It looks like awfully thick grass from my 
window,” said Mrs. Emmet, a few weeks later. 
“It’s awfully scraggly, Hiram. I’m almost afraid 
that it’ll choke itself to death. I never saw such 
a funny crop.” oeeet - 

“Itis s,”’ said her spouse, as proudly as 
if he mand the seeds with Mis own tends. ’ “= 
= I can weed it out if it gets to growing too 
‘ast. Did you look at that bed of beets in back? 
it’s a dan ps 

“The girl was looking at it,” said Mrs. Emmet, 
“and she said they didn’t look like beets to her. 
They seemed more like cabbages and tomatoes 
mixed up. But then, you know, Hannah hasn’t 
been over long, and she is rather an ignorant girl.” 

“If she can’t recognize beets any better than 
she can cook them —” began Mr. Emmet; but the 
sudden entrance of the girl herself to announce 
supper —— him short. 

t was a beautiful evening in late May, and hus- 
band and wife went out to inspect the lawn and 
arden together. It was Mrs. Emmet’s first real 
poy of the newly grown vegetation, for a 
ad cold had confined her to the house for two 
weeks. In the bright yo she stooped to 
look at the strange green stuff that was springing 
up all about. 

“Why, Hiram Emmet!” she exclaimed. ‘‘What 
on earth—where did you buy your seeds, Hiram?” 

“Brown was selling out,’”’ said her husband, “and 
t bouges a lot he had. He said they were all 
right. ; 

“How did you plant them?” 

“T just sowed them. Why do you ask? They 
were all in that old box cover—you saw it.” 

“All together ?” 
| sd hen Tf Rs not? I took the papers off— 

us 








and then I sowed them. What’s the matter?’ 

Mrs. Emmet was repressing her emotions, thou 
with some difficulty. ‘“ Hiram Emmet,” she said, 
“a man of your years to—go—and—mix—up— 
seeds —”’ She broke off, laughing. 

A sudden light dawned on Emmet’s face. 

“I don’t think it’s so everlasting funny,” he said, 
“and if you had lived in the city all your life— 
pm ye f they’ve come up, and we’ve either got to 
pull ’em out or eat ’em. Which -do you say?” 

Mrs. Emmet’s answer will be understood from 
the fact that that summer, after all, the Emmet 
family had no kitchen-garden of their own. “It 
wasn’t started right,” was Mr. Emmet’s explana- 
tion to his friends. 

2 & 


BY REQUEST. 


'T is one of the notable innovations in our language 

that within the last century and a half the verb 
“to desire” has gone out of use, and “to request” 
has taken its place. And yet the exchange is not 
quite complete. Miss Agnes Herbert, in writing 
of “‘Two Dianas in Alaska,” tells how she and her 
comrade were diverted at a musical entertainment 
given in Victoria, British Columbia. The incident 
was indeed funny, but it resulted from a survival 
in language, of which Miss Agnes appears to have 
had no knowledge. 


One evening we went to hear a very much adver- 
tised American band. It was a very excellent 
band indeed. Before almost eve ping they 
played they produced a board with “By desire” 
painted — it in very large letters. Apparently 
some one had expressed a desire for almost every 
item. I was so amused to hear a very languid. 
looking, rather unintelligent lady, who was seated 
just in front of me, remark in an undertone to her 
cavalier, ““What a large number of pieces this 
man ‘Desire’ has written! Have you ever heard 
of him ?”’ 

The amusing part of it all was that the man she 
questioned was aN at sea, and they both 
agreed that they must lose no time in acquiring 
some of ‘“Desire’s” taking efforts from a Govern- 
ment Street music store! 
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ALMOST AN ACCIDENT. 


HE old gentleman who came upon a badly | 
dazed person in a by-street of London in-| 
quired—so the Daily Mail says—the cause of his | 
agitation : 
“My good man, what is the matter?” 


| .,.. Matter, sir!” repeated the confused individual. 
| “Matter, sir! Gen’l’man’s ’oss run away with 





ith a 
brougham, sir—never see hanythink ike it in all 
| my life—down ’e comes the ’ill with the sharves | 
| a-drangling all about ’is legs—knocks a butcher’s 
cart into a linen-draper’s shop—bang ry" a | 
| carriage and pair, and smashes the panel all to bits | 
—upsets a phaeton, and if ’e ’adn’t a-run agin this | 
| ere cab an’ dashed it right over an’ stopped ’isself, | 
| blowed if I don’t think there’d been an hacci- | 
| dent!’ ’ 
® 


QUITE TRUE. 


AILEY, Smith’s seatmate on the morning train, | ~ 


had been speaking of Brown’s good manners. 


| “He’s polite enough,” Smith conceded, although | 


| somewhat reluctantly; “but there’s nothing solid 
in politeness.” 


“Nor in an air-cushion,” retorted Bailey, and 


| it eases the jolts wonderfully.” 


$6568 March 20, 1913 SS BESS THE COMPANION S838 FOR ALL THE FAMILY S38 8@O38% 157 BOSS 














No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 








Goodyear tires sell all the way 
from $15.55 to $104.95, according to 
size and type. 

The most popular size—34x 4— 
costs from $32.95 to $37.90, differ- 
ing with type and treads. 

And our average profit on all 
these tires last year was exactly 
$2.90 per tire. 


This is why we tell you: 

The worth of a tire depends, in 
large part, on what the maker puts 
into it. 

Tires may be made at half our 
cost, yet the cost per mile is greater. 

Tires may be skimped to increase 
factory profit, but the skimping 
shows up in your tire bills. 

The best way to show what you 
get in the Goodyear is to state our 
profit, probably. 


That’s why you get tires built as 
we build them for what the Good- 
years cost. 


Our Average Profit 
$2.90 per Tire 


That’s why, at this price, you get 
tires that can’t rim-cut—tires 10 per 
cent over the rated size. 

That is why No-Rim-Cut tires, 
on legions of cars, have cut tire 
bills right in two. 

And that is why Goodyears have 
come to outsell every other tire in 
existence. 


We are the world’s largest tire 
builders, yet our capital is only $10,- 
000,000. We have no bonded debt. 

Our mammoth output and our 
modern methods bring making cost 
down to the minimum. 

What we save in these ways goes 
into tire mileage. And the meters 
on countless cars are showing what 
this means to users. 

That’s the only reason why our 
last year’s sale exceeded the previous 
12 years put together. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book— 
14th-year edition. It tells all known 
ways to economize on tires. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without 
Non-Skid Treads 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities—More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 

Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. (1017) 































The Children’s 
Beverage— 
it’s Welch’s 
All children know 


‘‘what’s good.’’? They 
all love Welch’s, and 































and health. 










egg or olive oil in Welch’s. 
good it makes them taste. 


ee 
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Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


4 The schoolboy or girl needs flesh and bone-making foods, 
such as may be supplied in palatable form by giving a raw 


older folk know that Welch’s is not only a delicious 
treat, but being fruit nutrition in fluid form, is helpful 


Try it yourself and see how 


Welch’s is ideal for children’s parties. You can make punch, grape 
lemonade, sherbet, ice cream, cakes and icings, candies, etc., with 
it. We will send you our booklet of recipes free on request. 


Do more than ask for‘ Grape Juice’’—say‘‘Welch’s” and GETIT 


- Order a case today. If unable to get Welch's of your 


Welch's 


dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints for $3, express 
prepaid eastof Omaha. Sample 4-ounce bottle mailed 
for 10 cents. When ordering, give your dealer's name. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 


the National Drink, is recommended in the 
estjie 


Ww. 


id ( Mass.) Book of Pure Foods 
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100 diff. stamps, 1000 hin — Lalben. ag 
Powe scale, all for 12c. Lists free. Toledo Stam Toledo, 





STAMPS 100 var. for’gn 2c. Paper. 


QUAKER STAMP CO., ‘oleae 





Write to-day and get a box Ka. a a 
BOY bait ever discovered to hep pres 
J. F. Gregory, K-111, 8 Louis, Mo oO. 





STAMMER 


Trial lesson with caeragh i a peer ee bes | ractical methods 
for n0ne —_ og! a edal at World's 
Fair, St. Lou The pone ty Schoo in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW Lewis, 42 Adelaide Street it, Mich. 





Beautifully White Teeth 
and Clean, Healthy Gums and Mouth 


Cleanses and polishes the teeth; its fragrant 
antiseptic foam reaches every part of the 
mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, insuring 
healthy gums and a sweet breath. 

Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 
cake that lasts for months, 25 cents at all 
druggists—or sent direct. 

C. H. STRONG & CO, CHICAGO 




















Baby Hygiene 
Demands 






Pants for Infants 


Free from the objectionable 
features of ordinary pants, 
they give baby all possible 
comfort and cleanliness. 

Soft and pliable, they do not 
harm his skin—are cut to fit— 
cool and comfortable. They 
cause no heating or sweating, 
and are guaranteed moisture- 
proof and odorless, keeping 
baby’s dressescleanand sweet. 

Plain or Lace-Trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. 
Omo Bibs—plain or with Pockets to catch 
spilled food—15c. to 50c. 

Omo Crib Sheets—Omo Sanitary Sheeting,etc. 
If your dealer does not have them, write to 
THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 

% Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 


Makers of the Celebrated OMO, the 
Odorless Dress Shields. 


























; the delight of the discriminating 
i hostess. 

Refined and crystalized under 
conditions of scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, Crystal mino Sugar is 
packed in sealed package—in- 

i | suring cleanly wholesomeness to 
A the last domino. The easy break- 
ee ing shape is the last refinement. 


One of the Quality Products of 
The American Sugar 
Refining Co. 
ADDRESS NEW YORK 
Full and half size pieces 
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| have.passed south earlier on the corresponding 
| date of previous years. 


| The American societies have also a record of five 
| individuals of this species shot in Chesapeake Bay 








| the stations of the aeronautical weather bureau 


} a between seven and eight o’clock, 
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| PECULIARITIES OF BIRD MIGRATION. | 


HE ornithologists tell us that birds are not so 
invariable in their migratory habits as most | 
persons suppose. If, for instance, the season is 
warm, or there is sufficient food for them in the 
north, the birds are late in starting south. 
Nevertheless, the month of October is a sort of | 
“starting- int” in the records of the ornitholog- 
ical societies. But it is not infrequently the case 
that birds that migrate in large numbers on 
October 31st one year, have either not arrived, or 


“The Acciden Visitors’ List,” kept by the 
London Zodlogical Society, is a record of all birds 
observed in Great Britain and on the British 
coasts that are not indigenous to the British Isles, 
but have flown thither from the Continent. In 
England, naturalists, ornithologists, lighthouse- 
keepers, masters of vessels, coast - guardsmen, 
farmers, and country gentlemen gladly report 
strange birds which they may observe, dnd vive 
the date and circumstances of the observation. 
An examination of “The Accidental Visitors’ List” 
reveals many curious happenings. 

Birds native to eastern Siberia and China, North 
Africa and the aretie regions have thus been ob- 
served in Great Britain, but, of course, at rare 
intervals. There are, however, a good many re- 
corded instances of American birds crossing the 
Atlantic, and —. seen or shot in Great Britain. 
An extraordinary nstance was that of a Canada 
owl that alighted in an exhausted condition on 
board a vessel off the coast of Cornwall in 1830. 
The bird was so fatigued with its long flight across 
the Atlantic that it offered not the slightest resist- 
ance when handled by the sailors. A Carolina 
cuckoo was shot in Wales in February, 1833, b 
In 1831 an American wood-due 
was killed at Dorking, England. In 1872 three 
specimens of Cassin’s snow-goose, a native-of 
Labrador, were seen on the west coast fof Ireland. 


Lord Cawdor. 


in 1871. The London ey me Society also main- 
tains an accidental visitors’ list of fishes, as well as 
of birds, and the same ve * is done at the Fish 
Commission laboratory at Woods Hole, Massa- 
chusetts. 

These curious wanderers into another continent 
are doubtless the - ung of some migratory flock. 
Such a flock is led by an old and experienced bird, 
which knows the route north and south. Occa- 
sionally Lyd that have never before been over 
the aerial road — J get separated from the flock. 
They become bewildered, and fly about, quite at a | 
loss until they reach land; where that’ may is | 
entirely a a ter of chance. 

Now and Ly birds that are not strictly migra- | 
tory gather in enormous flocks, and sweep over | 
several hundred miles of country. The cause that 
impels them to such action is still a mystery. 
Many years ago Le coe? and Bulgaria were invaded 

enormous flocks of the rose-colored pastor. 
ese birds proved destructive to vineyards and 
perme crops, and the peasants to turn out | 
force and kill — by the hundreds. A flock | 
of these birds woul 
time than it takes fo te 








ad passed. So little is known of the cause of 
such migrations | that the bird societies everywhere 
are — on the alert to note any unusual 
happenings of this sort. 
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AN AERONAUTICAL WEATHER 
BUREAU. 


ERMANY is the first country in the world to 

establish a special weather bureau for aero- 
nauts. The importance of such an institution will 
be clear to any one who realizes that the sailors 
of the air are at the mercy of wind and weather to 
a far greater extent than the sailors of the sea; 
yet the latter are always eager to hear the latest 
news from the storm-predicting services that every 
civilized country now maintains. Only the biggest 
liners leave port when a severe gale is announced. 


The aeronaut is not only interested in storm: 
he wishes to know the force and direction of the 
winds in the upper air—usually quite different 
from the conditions that prevail near the ground. 
The observation stations of an ordinary weather 
bureau are at a low level, compared with the 
heights reached by the airmen. n the contrary, 


are thousands of feet above the earth. 
At fourteen places, well distributed over the 
German Empire, a small, free balloon is sent up 


and its course in the air is followed as long as 
possible with a theodolite. This balloon carries no 
instruments and no aeronaut; it is simply a wind- 
indicator. Each station telegraphs the results of 
its observations to the headquarters of the service 
at Lindenberg, near Berlin. Here the observa- 
tions are assembled and charted, and a bulletin is 
telegraphed to aeronautical centers throughout 
the country, advising aerial navigators of the kind 
of winds beg are likely to encounter within a few 
hours after the time of the report. The forecaster 
also has a from the ordinary weather stations 
of Germany and adjacent countries, and these, in 
combination with the balloon observations, enable 
—> predict severe storms in the upper air. 

A similar institution is about to be established 
in France, and other countries are sure to follow 
in the near future. 
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THE SPEAKER’S JOKE. 


ORD Chatham once asked Doctor Henniker to | 
define “wit,” and received the happy reply, 
“Wit is what a pension would be if given by your 
lordship to your humble servant, a good thing well 
applied.” In “A Book of Famous Wits,” Walter 
Jerrold records a happy jest addressed to Queen 
Elizabeth, a jest the point of which remains un- 
blunted by time. 

Mr. Popham, when he was S 
Lower House had sat long, and done in effect 
nothing, coming one day to Queen Elizabeth, she | 
said to him, i Sal Mr. 7, what has passed 
in the Lower House ?” e answered, ‘If it please 
your majesty, seven weeks.” | 





aker, and the 
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EXPLAINING THE NEEDLE. 
TYPESETTER in a printing-house became | 


very adroit in explaining the large number of | 
misprints for which he was responsible. Even 
when he changed his work and became a waiter in 
a restaurant, says “Das Echo,” his skill did not | 
forsake him. 


One day he had served a guest with a plate of | 
soup, and was turning away, when he was called | 
back sharply. | 

“This is an outrage!” cried the indignant diner. | 
“I find a needle in my soup! What does this 
mean?” 

“Just a misprint, sir,” explained the former 
typesetter. “It should have been a noodle.” 





| itechings, irritations and chafi 


one a tree of fruit in less | / aw: 
of it, and there were | — 
a rejoicings in places after the vast flocks | - 


WHAT SOAP IS BEST FOR 
BABY’S TENDER SKIN? 

B of its delicate, sanative, emollient proper- 
ties, united with the purest of cleansing ingredients 
and most refreshing of flower odors, Cuticura soap is 
the mother’s favorite for preserving and promoting 
skin and hair health of infants and children. In the 
treatment of distressing, disfiguring eruptions, rashes, 
, from inf: to age, 
no other method is so pure, so sweet, so speedily 
effective as warm baths with Cuticura soap and gentle 

tions of Cu t. No other costs so 
little and does so much. Sold throughout the world. 
Liberal sample of each, with 32-p. book, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,”’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Coughs and Bronchial Troubles Relieved. No opiates. 

Sample free. JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 

A course of forty lessons in the history, a struc- 

ture and writing © °. Lip raved ay J taught by J. Berg 
250-page ataites Free. rite to-day. 

THE Rene © CORRESPONDENCE SC! SCHOOL, 
Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 























FIREPROOF GARAGES 


$30 to $200 


Easy toputup. Portable. 
All sizes. Postal brings 
latest illustrated catalog. 


The Edwards Mfg. | Co., 644-694 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 












No hill too steep 
No sand too deep 


Test Cars 
For Comfort 


You'll find in the Jackson all 
the power and speed and me- 
chanical goodness to satisfy any 
reasonable want — 

And a degree of comfort not 
surpassed and rarely equalled. 
“Olympic” .. . 
“Majestic” . . 
“Ss It . »_ Six 
<_  -s Act. bile Co. 

a 1314 E. Main St. Jackson, Mich. 
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ORLA SEE ALLO ADOETE NE 
Get Your Doctor’s Verdict 
On Holstein Cows’ Milk. 


He is sure to say, ‘If you can’t nurse Baby, get 
clean, fresh Holstein milk; it’s the nearest substi- 
tute for mother’s milk.” 


In Holstein milk, as in human milk, the cream or 
fat is divided into minute uniform particles or glo- 
bules less than half the size of those in common 
milk. So when Holstein milk reaches the stomach 
it acts just as human milk does. It forms small 
soft curds, flaky and easy to digest. 


Common milk, on the other hand, forms large | 


heavy curds with a tendency to stick together in a 
oe mass. It’s not asafe food even for the sturdiest 
y. 

Give your baby Holstein milk, and it will be free 
from all the digestive troubles that interfere with 
steady growth. It will be healthy, plump and 
happy, with a strong constitution and plenty of 
reserve force. 

Holstein milk costs no more than other milk. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Send for our free booklet, “ 
Milk.” 


It’s full of points about infant feeding. 





HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
14Y American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont. 





The Story of Holstein | 










When you see a baseball 
player taking a D & M base- 
ball out of a box, you can_ know that 
Spring is near. The D & M “ Official 
League Ball"’ is as near perfect as a ball 
can be. Conforms absolutely to specifica- 
tions and requirements of the National and 
American Leagues. Built up ona coreof pure 
Para rubber. Compare it closely with any 
other baseball and note the difference. If you 
would thoroughly enjoy this year’s baseball, 
select your ball, bat, mitt, glove, mask, shoes 
and suit from the D & M line and you'll be 
glad all the season. Examine them at your 
dealers. Look for the Dog-on-the-Diamond 
trade-mark. If he hasn’t them, don’t take a 
substitute but write us (Dept. C) for 


1913 Catalo, and O, oe Baseball 
ules, FR. 








The Draper-Maynard Co., aw N.H. 
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Free 


Conventional Pillow Outfit 


This handsome conventionaldesign pillow oma 
pe away Ly = 5 free. Pillow top is made of Pu 

Crash stamped and hand tinted ready to 
be embroidered. Outfit includes : 
1 Pillow Top. 


1 Pillow 
Easy Di Lesson. 
1 Premium Art Book (500 Premium Designs.) 
6 SKEINS RICHARDSON’S GRAND 
PRIZE GRECIAN SILK FLOSS. 
How to Get the Pillow Outfit 


Just send us 30c in stamps or slivers to cover the lar 
retail price of the silk and outfit. Pillow op 
Diagram Lesson, Premium ok given to you free. 


Send Today Poteet Just send us 30c¢ in 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
305-309 W. Adams St., Dept. 2383, Chicago, IIL 




















Gordon-Van Tine Co.'s Greatest 
Ll Lumber t 
Catalog Sent Free 


Write a Postal 
and Save $500 to $1,500 








A postal card brings the greatest Millwork 
a anaes Sate Material we have ever 
issued. 000 bargains > everything you 
need to build, remodel or repai gi 
Build at Mill Prices—Save 50% 
We can save you $500 to $1,500 on the cost of mate- 
rial for a fine new home. Doors, 77c up. Plain and 
fancy windows, 57c up, All prices cut to the quick. 


We } 2 Goods Promptly and 
Guarantee Satisfaction 
We are the oldest and largest building material con- 
cern selling direct to consumers, Three biz banks 


Lumber behind our guarantee. We pride our- 
and selves on prompt shipments. 
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pedals, motor style saddles, 
other bic 


?Writeus apout ing very 
\ \ We Suir ‘ON ipphONi 2 Lert decadent gaa 
Veh, without a cent of expense to yourse 


Wo Avs FREE TAAL = terra rs meee, Net 
“Ranger” 


it for 10 A» te ont pone it to eae * 


quality, han: 


ged qenetero greet fe! mported, Bre a 

bars and grips, and 4 dots 

cle. No effort or e *0 mon 
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after riding 
bicycles are of such high 
Fe ae .. willing to ship to you, 


ry petee 
ee Pritand | and cat it entirely to you whether you wish to keep it or not. 
Ow F FA rected hods and 


ACTOR 


the factory 


PRICES a ny aun: = e. offer ty trom 
best bicycle ever produced 


ata price that will be a revelation to you. 


y Do — ebay a a Bicycle ora = of Tires == ‘ou receive our large, complete catalog 


r di 


and rem 


and } rect 
SECOND-HAND © Bic¥cLes — —a limited amaiven" taken Si trade by o ae retail stores will 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED Seczzcrs.coa. ce 3 


Be erase les, tires and sundries. 





meee es on the first 1913 models —_—S to your town. 

IRE brake, inner parts, repa 

5 the Seen a4 - je oo usual prices. Do not walb—we te today for large. catalog Son qeateinins a great 
fund of interesting, useful bicycle information. It only costsa it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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rite at once for our large 
clometers, 


postal to get everyt 









STAMPS, 105,Chinzy *s...stamp dictionary ist, 2c. fag 
$50 *Putstvents." 35 CENTS Partcugre 
U.S. History Publishers, Gurney Bldg. , Syracuse, N.Y. 


We will send instructions for 
throwing BASEBALL Curves 
and booklet ‘‘How to play any 
position in the game,”’’ free. 

Meriden Mfg.Co.,Lincoin,Nebraska 

















CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 


q , For College, School, Society or Lodge 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SIL . $ 
$2.50 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 10c each; 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 BASTIAN BLDG., RO! 


Neil 


1.00 dozen. 
, N.Y. 








with 3-in-One Oil. It will make 
door hinges work noiselessly. For 
longer wear and easier work use 
3-in-One on your: 

Sewing machine, typewriter, talking 
machine, ice cream freezer, bicycle, skates, 
music box, lawn mower, cream separators, 
clocks, locks, hinges, bolts, catches, pulleys, 
scales, scissors and everything else around 
your home that ever needs oiling. 

3-in-One isa clear, light oil preparation 
that cuts out all dirt and never gums or 
cakes. It lubricates perfectly every action 
part and prevents wear. No grease; no acid. 

3-in-One also cleans and polishes all 
wood and metal surfaces — absolutely pre- 
vents rust and tarnish, indoors and out. 


Write f ‘ s le of 3-in-One, 
FREE : rite for generous free sample of 3-in-One 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


oday. Give it a good hard test. 
42 AIH Broadway New York City 


Sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: 
ae 


1 oz. 10c., 3 oz. 25c., 8 oz. (44 pint) 50c. 
Also in new patented Handy Oil Can 
containing 3% ozs. of oil, 25c. 

Library Slip with every bottle. 








REVERSIBLE 
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NAVAJO MEDICINE. 


EV. D. A. Sanford, missionary for thirteen 

years among the Oklahoma Indians, quotes in 
his book, “Indian Topics,” some curious informa- 
tion about a Navajo medicine-man who received, 
for four days’ treatment of a sick chieftain, four 
horses, twenty-five sheep, two blankets worth 
twenty-five dollars, and several pieces of calico. | 
The services for which he obtained such extor- | 


| 


tionate payment were elaborate in the extreme. 


They consisted in part of singing to the accom- | 
paniment of numerous rattles made of leather | 
with pebbles inside. Large companies of visitors 
assisted in this, and meanwhile helped themselves 
to the rich man’s provisions and smoked his to- 
bacco. Each day the medicine-man and his helpers 
went through hours of hard work, making, in a 
large circle on the ground inside the hogan, or 
ae, the proper figures of sun, moon, stars, and 
various kinds of animals, reptiles and birds sup- 
posed to exist in long-ago ages, together with 
representations of corn, wheat, squash and to- 
bacco-plant. 

All these were very beautifully made of colored 
sand, powdered rock and charcoal, and with an 
exactness that showed ingenuity and art to a 
surprising extent. When all was finished, the 
medicine-man at once proceeded to give his patient 
the treatment for which the figures had been pre- 
pared. The sick man was seated on the figure of 
the sun, and the “doctor” went from one figure to 
another, placing his hands now on the moon and 
now on the wheat or corn, and then pressed his 
fingers on different parts of the body of the sick 
one, “chittering” with tongue and lips as he did so. 
After this the patient was given a drink of cold 
sage tea, then his naked body was smeared with 

aints of many colors, a string of beads hung round 
iis neck, and as a final touch, a rosette of cedar 
twigs and feathers oe in his hair. 

For four days this ceremony was repeated, and 
during all of the time between, both day and night, 
the inarticulate, wordless and senseless singing 
was kept up as continuously as the strength of the 
singers permitted. Finally, as might be expected, 
the chief died. The hogan was immediately burned, 
and two Indians at once placed the body on a pony 
and carried it away to a hidden cleft in the rock 
where with numerous articles previously owned 
by the deceased, it was covered with stones, so 
that no dogs, wolves, men or wicked spirits could 
find it. Some of the horses that the medicine-man 
had not claimed in payment for his services were 
immediately killed, to a the spirit of the 
dead man into the happy hunting-ground, and | 
the rest, with all other possessions, were divided 
among relatives of the chieftain. 
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DISCOURAGING AN ADVENTURER. 


| Jell-O dessert costs only a dime. 





ANY a good story has come out of Bath, that 


most famous of English watering-places a | 


century ago. This amusing tale of an impudent 
man’s discomfiture is retold by “Thormanby” in 
his book called “Sporting Stories” : 


Among the adventurers at Bath on the lookout 
for impressionable heiresses was a certain Captain 
O’Flanagan, who followed with great assiduity the 
daughter of a rich soa boiler, who was taking 
lessons of Seffart, the riding-master. As a recent 
sensational elopement had already got Seffart into 
hot water, he kept a sharp lookout, and enforced 
strictly his rule of separating the sexes during 
exercise hours. One day Captain 0’ Flanagan, who 
had purchased a ticket for the season, strolled in 
at a quarter to twelve. 

“You can only ride fifteen minutes, sir,” said 


Seffart. 
“All right,”’ was his reply. 
Doubting his sincerity, however, Seffart put him 


upon a z | horse called Fortunatus. As the 

ock struck twelve, the trainer said, ‘‘Time’s up, 
captain !” 

“I shall not go. I pay for two hours, and two 
hours I shall have,” was the cool reply. 

“But you to go at twelve.” 


“Then I’ve changed my mind.” 

“But I haven’t,” said Seffart, quietly. ‘““Now 
am I = ‘treat -you as a gentleman or a black- 

“What do you mean, you scoundrel?” roared 


the capi " 
“The ladies 

“Will you go?’ ; 
“Not till I’m quite ready,” was the angry re- 


sponse. 

Seffart said no more to the captain, but called, 
“Hi, Fortunatus! Up, lad!” and made a sign with 
his whip. In an instant Fortunatus reared bolt 
upright, and the next moment was on all fours 
again, striking out with his hind legs. The most 
perfect equitation could not stand such a trial, and 

e captain alighted on the tan on his head. 

“Now take that fellow out!” said Seffart, and 


are waiting,” pursued the trainer. 


before O’Flanagan knew where he was, two 
grooms caught him up in their arms like a bundle 
of straw, and 


earrying him thus through the wait- 
ing ladies, dropped im into the road. When he 
picked himself out of the mud, he had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing “Miss Soap- Boiler” laughing 
heartily at his diseomfiture. 


® ¢ 


AN ANGRY TREE. 


N Idaho there exists a species of the acacia-tree 

that a writer in Harper’s Weekly says is entitled 
to be classed as one of the wonders of plant life. 
The tree attains a height of about eight feet. 
When full grown, it closes its leaves together in 
coils each day at sunset. When the tree has thus 
settled itself for its night’s sleep, it will flutter 
violently if touched, and if you shake the branches 
it will emit a nauseating odor strong enough to 
bring on a headache. 

In Idaho it is called the “angry tree,” and it is 
said it was discovered by some men who were 
making a camp for the night, and placed one end 
of a canvas covering over one of its sensitive 
branches, to use it as a support. Immediately the 
tree began to jerk its branches sharply. The 
motion continued with increased “nervousness,” 
until at last there came a sickening odor that 
— the tired men to a more hospitable camping- 
place. 


® @¢ 


QUEER IRONING. 


WRITER in the Wide World Magazine says 

that the most curious sight he saw at Cairo 
was men ironing clothes with their feet! The men 
were employed in the native tailoring establish- 
ments. 


Except for the long handle, the irons were 
) like the ordinary flat-iron, only larger. A 
solid block of wood rested on the top of the iron, 
and on this the men placed one foot, guiding the | 
iron in the desired direction by means of the 
handle. For the sake of convenience, ironing- 
boards were raised only a few inches from the 
ground, and, however strange the method may 
seem to us, the work was done very well and very 
expeditiously. 





| furnished recipes for the new Jell-O Recipe Book, which is printed 
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Meat is High, 
but Not “Everything.” 


"I'm sorry, Ma’am, but everything's high now, and we can’t sell steak any cheaper." 
The butcher’s statement is not quite correct. 
Everything isn't high, for 


JELL- 


sells at the old low price, 10 cents a package. 














A big and delicious 


That ten-cent dessert can be made in a minute and will serve six 
persons. 

In every package there is a little book full of recipes for making 
the mos dainty and beautiful dishes for dinner, luncheon and supper. 

There are seven fine flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

At all grocers’, 10 cents each. 


Marion Harland, Mrs. Rorer and other famous cooks have 
in splendid colors. Ask us for “The Six Cooks” book. It is free. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., LeRoy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 
If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 








making soaps for 
very many 
years, and 


Fair | 
Soa 


is the best 
product our chemists can 
produce. It answers every 
requirement of the toilet 
and bath. @Fairy Soap 
is white because it is pure: 
it floats and is always easy 
to get at; it is made in 
an oval cake that just fits 
the hand; its price is but 
5c. When you want the 
highest quality in 
soap get 
Fairy 
Soap. 
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THE 

N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 
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done it. You know I don’t want any return for 
the few things I could do for you.” 
Constance, hurt and embarrassed, met the warm 
sympathy in Katharine’s eyes. And then she 
| understood. 
“I never before realized that one could be as 
generous in receiving as in giving!” she cried, on 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | the way home. “I’m just going to watch myself 


weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including stage 
repaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 


directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 


collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money -Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money by 
us, the date after the address on your paper, which 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 


peese is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








AFTER THE ADENOIDS ARE OUT. 


T is not unusual to hear a 
mother say, ‘‘We had John’s 


get a bit better, and the growths 
soon came back.” Parents do 
not always understand that after | 
an operation for the removal of 
growths in their child’s nasal 
passages, an important duty rests upon them. The 
surgeon’s work may be perfectly done, but a 
surgeon must pick up his instruments and go 
away. He leaves behind him a child who has per- 
haps for years fallen into the unfortunate habit 
of mouth-breathing, because he could get breath 
in no other way. 

Now, mouth-breathing when well established is, 
like other bad habits, hard to break. Just because 





the adenoids are gone, the child does not immedi- | 
ately close his mouth and draw his breath through | 
He actually does not know how to do | 


his nose, 
it. His mouth has always been open, and open 
it remains. The first result is that parents think 
the operation was either unnecessary or unskil- 
fully done; probably another result is that the 
adenoids come back. 


The child must be taught to breathe just as he | 


is taught to know the multiplication table. You 


cannot do it by nagging reminders that his mouth | 


is open; only patient training will undo the mis- 
chief. When a child is old enough to understand, 
a sensible talk with him will often accomplish a 
great deal. Explain to him how to breathe prop- 
erly, and what are the consequences of breathing 
improperly. After you have aroused his interest 
and gained his coéperation, arrange for him a 
system of exercises. 

Show the child what is meant by “‘the top of the 
lungs” and “the bottom of the lungs,” and per- 
suade him to breathe through the whole lung until 
he does it naturally. Exercises with the arms, 
secompanied by deep, slow breathing, are often 
helpful. Ifthe child’s nostrils are obstructed, teach 
him to snuff up a simple solution of lukewarm | 
water and salt, in order to clear the nasal passages. 


* © 


ONE-SIDED GENEROSITY. 


INSTANCE coming down- 

stairs met Katharine coming 
up with an English flower-basket 
heaped with pink and violet 
sweet peas. 

“TI was just bringing you 
these,” she said. “Juliet Rey- 
nolds sent them over for you.” 

Constance, with a little ery of ecstasy, dropped 
down upon the stairs, and abandoned herself to 
the delight of the flowers. 

“They are the loveliest things I ever saw!” she 
exclaimed. ‘How in the world did Miss Reynolds 
come to send them to me ?”’ 

“She knew that I had a friend coming. Juliet 
is very generous—with her flowers.” 

Although Katharine hated herself for it, she 
could not help making the little pause. She hurried 
on quickly to cover it. ‘She is always so lovely 
about sending flowers and doing things for people! 
She will give you glorious rides in her car.” 

If Constance noticed the pause she did not speak 
of it; she pulled Katharine down beside her, and 
tucked a spray of sweet peas into her dark hair. 
“I didn’t need a thing in the world except the 
thought of three whole weeks with you to make 
me happy,” she declared. “But, O Katharine, 
isn’t it lovely to find such dear, generous people 
everywhere ?” 

“Lovely,” Katharine replied, and this time she 
said it promptly; she made no more pauses. 

As the days passed, Katharine’s prediction came 
true. Juliet Reynolds was continually sending 
flowers and fruit, and inviting the girls to motor 
rides and luncheons and musicales. Once or twice 
when she swept aside Katharine’s modest plans 
for picnic or tea, and substituted her own lavish 
ones, Constance looked curiously at Katharine; 
but her friend said nothing. 

During the last week of her visit, Constance 
began working upon an exquisite handkerchief 
with fairylike initials surrounded by a tiny garland 
of rosebuds. 

“Tt isn’t anything really,” she said to Katharine, 
“but I want to give Juliet some little trifle just to 
show her how much I have appreciated her kind- 
ness, and this is the only thing that I can do.” 

The handkerchief was finished the day before 
Constance left, and she carried it when she went 
to say good-by to Juliet. “It is only a trifle,” she 
explained, “but I wanted to do something for you 
myself.” 

Juliet looked at it carelessly. 





“What beautiful 


adenoids removed, but he did not | 











| A Englishman traveling through Ceylon de- 


| half-over I was startled by hearing my hostess tell 
| the native servant to place a bowl of milk on a 


| might have meant certain death, we all sat like 
| statues; but for all that, our eyes were inspectin 


| the young officer, who o 


after this, Katharine Day!” 
* & 


A PHILOSOPHER’S JOKE. 
HEN Friedrich Nietzsche was appointed a 





professor in the University of Basel, his | 
mother and sister Elisabeth could hardly believe 
in his good fortune. He was about twenty-five 
years of age, and was then at work upon what his 
sister calls “the dreadful index to the twenty-four 
volumes of the ‘Rheinisches Museum.’” In “The 
Life of Nietzsche” she tells of offering her serv- 
ices as a helper. Fritz worked out the whole 
index, while his sister cut up the strips of paper, 
and distributed the various references to their 
proper places. 


We often laughed till we cried over the work, 
she writes. Amid constant interruptions of bois- 
terous laughter, we would rehearse together the 
scene of the first student presenting himself at my 
brother’s lectures. On these occasions I would 
pronounce the most idiotic Latin speeches, intro- 
dueing every time a new variation; and _ Fritz 
assured’ me that later on, when the students at 
Basel really did present themselves, he had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping serious, because he 
could not help thinking of my nonsensical Latin 
speeches. 

One day, when I was particularly busy, he called 
out to me, “Bring me the references to Bellum 
Civile!” 

I made a hasty search for this particular division, 
but could not find the small reference slips. “You 
must have got them yourself,” I said. 
ny he responded, “I am sure you still have 
them.”’ 

I returned to the search feverishly, but they had 
absolutely vanished. E 

“You must have them!” Fritz cried, with imper- 
turbable calm. 

At last, by chance, I happened to pass a mirror, 
and to my surprise saw myself decorated with a 
sort of red Indian coiffure of strips of paper. While 
I had been doubled up over my work, Fritz had 
stuck the strips of paper like rays round my head, 
under the ribbon in my hair. 

“Fritz,” 1 exclaimed, indignantly, “how can you 
expect your students to respect you if you are 
capable of such babyish tricks as this!” He 
laughed heartily at my indignation. He had no 
fear of not being respected, and in that he was 
right, for he had a certain graceful and natural 
a that impressed even the most untrained 
mind. 


*® 


“ LIGHT-HORSE HARRY’S” DREAM. 


HE relations that existed between General 

Washington and his younger friend, “Light- 
Horse Harry” Lee,—the father of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee,—were exceedingly close and tender. It isan 
authentic tradition in the Lee family that Wash- 
ington regarded the brilliant young cavalry officer 
almost in the light of a son. : 


Lee was inclined to be a spendthrift, and his 
lavish use of money often brought on him the 
aternal reproof of his older and more discreet 
riend—and the reproof was often followed by 
affectionate assistance in extricating him from his 
embarrassments. 

Mrs. Washington was almost equally fond of 
ften made long visits at 
Mount Vernon. During one of his sojourns there, 
meery Lee remarked to his host at the breakfast- 


e: 

“General, I had a singular dream last night, 
which I must tell you. I actually dreamed that you 
made me a present of your Westmoreland place.” 

The next day, at the dinner-table, Harry Lee 
found under his plate a document—nothing less 
than a deed to him of the Westmoreland estate. 
For some moments, dazed with astonishment, he 
stared at his friend. 

“Now, oye said Washington, calmly, ‘take 
good care not to dream Mount Vernon away from 
me!” ‘ 

’ 


A WOMAN’S SELF-CONTROL. 


scribes in the London Telegraph a startling 
experience that befell his hostess at a dinner in 
Trincomalee. 


The dinner was excellent, but when it was about | 


deerskin near her chair. 

Although she spoke as calmly as if giving an 
ordinary order, I knew at once that there was a 
snake somewhere in the room, for these creatures 
prefer milk to anything else. Asahasty movement 


every nook and corner of the room. However, it 
was not until the milk was placed on the deer- 
skin that the snake appeared. And then, to our 
amazement, a large cobra uncoiled itself from my 
hostess’s ankle, and glided toward the bowl, where, 
of course, it was immediately killed. 

Imagine the nerve of the woman, although she 
fainted when the snake lay dead on the floor. 
How many could have remained motionless under 
such circumstances ? 


® © 


GUILTY! 


N a certain small village the justice of the peace, 

in the pursuance of his duties, had to hear and 
judge cases that were brought before him, and 
also to perform occasional marriage ceremonies. 
He found it difficult to dissociate the various 
functions of his office. 


The instance given by the Berliner Illustrirte | 
Zeitung was a wedding. ag gs had gone | 
smoothly until he asked the bride, “Do you take 
this man to be your husband ?” 

The bride nodded emphatically. 

“And you, accused,” said the justice, turning to | 
| a groom, “what have you to say in your de- | 
ense 





* © 


A WIDE ACQUAINTANCE. 


HE Washington Post tells this story of a/| 


dowager whose wealth and education were | 
of exceedingly recent acquisition. According to | 


her accounts, the trip round the world that she had | 
completed had been socially most successful. | 


Some of her friends were questioning her about 
me eee of interest that she had visited. 

“Did you see the Dardanelles?” asked one. 
“And the Himalayas?” inquired another. 
‘Why, certainly,” replied the dowager. “I dined | 


work!” she said. “But you really shouldn’t have with them both in Paris.” 


= P| 
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~ Which Car?—It Js Hard 


to Decide, Isn’t It? 


'O you who are trying to decide which 
car to buy we want to offer a few sug- 
gestions. You have examined many differ- 
ent makes of cars. You have found that 
in many respects they look very much 
alike—at least, while new. 

It is in the unseen factors that you find the 
difference between cars. So before you in- 
vest your money—whether you buy a Chalmers 
or not—be sure to get satisfactory answers to 
the following questions : 


1. How long has the company been 
in business ? 

Is it a sound, well-managed institution? Is it 
likely to be in business permanently? Is it big 
enough and strong enough to attract the best class 
of dealers? 

The kind of car you get depends absolutely upon 
the kind of a company that is behind it. 


No company is more firmly established or better 


managed than the Chalmers. _ 


2. Does the company manufacture 
its own parts or merely assemble ? 


This is a vital question. The company that 
eliminates the parts’ maker's profits, is able to put 
into its car better value for your money. It can 
give you service and supply your needs for years 
to come. 

No automobile company manufactures a greater 
proportion of the parts of its car than the Chalmers 
Company. 


3. What do owners say about the 
car? Are they satisfied ? 


Owners of acar are the people whoknow. Their 
opinion is the result of experience—satisfactory or 


otherwise. Be guided by their opinion of car, 
company and dealer. 

Chalmers owners are satisfied. Weare glad to 
have you ask their opinion of Chalmers cars. 


4. Has the car itself quality—or is 
it merely a collection of “features”? 


Be sure the car you buy has the real in-built 
quality that comes only from painstaking work- 
manship. 

Chalmers cars have all the “features,” all the 
conveniences that any cars have. In addition they 
have Chalmers quality in every line, in every part. 


5. Will the car command a good 
price im case you care to sell it 


two or three seasons hence? 


Of course you are not buying your car to sell. 
But it is well to know that it would bring a good 
price. Furthermore, the cars that bring good prices 
second-hand are the cars that are built to last, the 
cars that the public knows are good. 

Chalmers cars have for years brought the high- 
- second-hand prices of any cars in their price 
class. 


“Thirty -Six” (4 cyl. 36 h.p.) . . $1950 

“Six” (6 cyl. 54h.p.). . . . . $2400 

“30” (4cyl.30h.p.) . . . . . $1600 
(Prices include full equipment and are f.0.b. Detroit) 


HESE cars have all the modern features of con- 

venience and comfort. In power, speed, in 
comfort and convenience, in beauty, style and 
luxury the Chalmers offers you the utmost value. 

But greater than these tangible things, more 
worth the money you invest are the intangible 
things behind the car—the Chalmers factory and 
the Chalmers organization. 

If you make careful comparisons, we believe you 
will decide'on the Chalmers. And when you do we 
urge you to place your order at once to insure early 
delivery. 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 





WALTER BAKER & C2 LTD 





4 ESTABLISHED 1780 
DorcHESTER,Mass. 
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y | A —_ to Breakfast 


(March 23rd) 


Swift’s Little Cook has ¥ 
prepared the daintiest and ¥ 
most appetizing breakfast } 
for you— | 


1 ‘man . 
\ Swift's Premium 
| Bacon 


Sweet, savory, mild, and known 
the world over for highest quality. 
Sliced evenly and thin,and sold in & 
sealed glass jars, or in the & 
piece at all dealers. Be 
Look for the legend Ie 
“U. S. Inspected and Passed” f 


on all the meat products 
you buy. 











Swift & Company 
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The Simplicity of Older Times 


The _quaintness and charm of long ago find expression in 
our “Cromwell” and “Old Colony” patterns. Added to 
these qualities 1 is the finish that results from present- -day skill 
and methods. These designs possess individuality in a 
marked degree without resorting to over-ornamentation or 
sacrificing purity of outline. Be sure to see them at your 


dealer's. Luke all 
1847 ROGERS BROS. 


‘‘Silver Plate that Wears’’ 
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they are made in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and are 
backed by the largest makers with an unqualified guarantee 
made possible by an actual test of 66 years. 


This fact, together with the beauty of the designs and 
the prestige of the [84] ROGERS BROS. name, makes 
this silverware the choice of those who desire only the 
best. These patterns are faultless in design and 
workmanship, and will harmonize perfectly with the 
most daintily set table. 


Sold by leading dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue “C-99.” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


New York CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 


The World’s Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 
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